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THE appeal which we made last 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: week in favour of saving the 


AT HOME. Irish Land Bill has not been 
without effect. The Bill passed 
through Committee early yesterday morning, 


even the Improvement clause—as we scarcely 
thought possible—having been added to the Bill. 
The discussion was almost throughout business- 
like and calm in tone. Mr. T. M. Healy and some 
other Irish members managed to secure some prac- 


- tical amendments, which—without, of course, alter- 


ing the essential principles of the Bill—will prove 
of material advantage to the tenants. The Govern- 
ment, in return for the support given when the fate 
of the Bill was hanging in the balance, showed a 
conciliatory spirit. Mr. Atkinson, the Irish Attorney- 
General, was of real assistance in smoothing away 
difficulties, and it is only fair to say that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour showed a complete knowledge of his Bill, 
and of all the bookish aspects of the Land question, 
which can only have been acquired by dint of severe 
and conscientious labour. 


Tue Government sustained their first defeat on a 
point which arose on Wednesday last. The point 
was briefly this: Under the Land Purchase Act of 
1891 the landlords were to be paid in guaranteed 
land stock, bearing 2} per cent. interest for thirty 
years, instead of in cash. Mr. Goschen made this 
arrangement because the Government could not at 
that time have borrowed at 2} per cent., and there- 
fore would have sustained a loss if they had 
borrowed at, say, 2{ per cent. and charged the 
tenant only 2} per cent. At first guaranteed land 
stock was only worth 94, but owing to the change 
in the value of money, it now fetches nearly 115. 
The change has not involved the Exchequer in 
any loss, and a prospective loss which might 
have arisen from the difficulty of accumulating 
a sufficient sinking fund was met by another 
clause in the present Bill. The Treasury never- 
theless proposed to substitute cash for stock, 
and thus to make a profit, estimated at £3,000,000, 
out of land purchase, They were met by a 
combination of all sections of Irish members, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde and Mr. Smith Barry telling 
together. It was about one o'clock on Wednesday, 


the day of the Royal wedding, and many Minis- 
terialists were absent. The Government were beaten 
by 13, and the clause was struck out of the Bill. 





THE Irish landlords showed repeatedly during 
the course of the debates on the Bill that they 
detest it. Mr. Lecky spoke as an Irish landlord, and 
enunciated the extraordinary argument that the fair 
rent part of the Bill was bad because if tenants got 
fair rents fixed they would not purchase the land- 
lord’s interest in their holdings. Mr. Carson was 
less philosophical, but quite as extreme. He does not 
himself spring from the landlord class, and is not 
supposed to have much real prejudice against the 
tenants. But he took it upon himself to attack 
the Bill and the Government with all the vehemence 
of the nisi prius advocate. On Tuesday he made 
a dramatic exit from the House, announcing his 
intention of not returning until the Improvement 
clause was reached. This enabled him to fulfil 
his professional engagements on Wednesday, when 
the twelve o'clock sitting is very awkward for 
lawyers. He sent, during his temporary secession, a 
very bitter letter to the Times, which seemed to call 
for the rejection or mutilation of the Bill by the 
Lords, and on Thursday, when the Improvement 
clause was reached, he was ready with the most 
scathing personal taunts for both Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and his brother. Under this provocation, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour made a very eloquent and indignant 
speech. He referred, in terms which must have 
made Mr. Carson feel a little ashamed of him- 
self, to their comradeship during past years, 
and condemned as strongly and directly as ever 
leader did a mutiny which had not even the 
excuse of sincerity. So great was the impression 
created that Mr. Balfour was loudly cheered from 
all parts of the House, and the Irish landlords did 
not reply or venture to challenge a division. The 
general impression was that the Bill had been saved 
not merely in the Commons, but in the Lords. The 
debt of gratitude which Mr. Carson owes to Mr. 
Balfour for his personal advancement made his tone 
and attitude particularly nauseous to the average 
English Conservative. If the Government could 
really throw over both the landlords and the 
Treasury they might yet save the Union. 





Mr. BALFouR'S speech at the United Club yester- 
day week was an elaborate defence of his leadership 
of the House of Commons from the criticisms which 
have recently been passed upon it. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Balfour did not adopt a very discreet line of 
defence. He charged the House of Commons with 
having fallen into such a state that it was no longer 
possible to pass Bills of any length, no matter what 
majority the Government might possess; he ridi- 
culed the idea that the leader was to blame for any 
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failure to carry through the business of the House, 
and he attacked the Opposition for its conduct in 
obstructing the Bills brought forward by Ministers. 
The speech was distinctly maladroit, and it seems to 
have produced a very unfavourable impression upon 
many of Mr. Balfour’s own followers. On Monday 
Sir William Harcourt severely criticised both the 
speech and the general policy of Mr. Balfour, whilst 
the Tory press has commented with severity upon 
his blunders in the leadership. 


Sir MIcHAEL Hicks-BEAcH and Mr. Chamberlain 
both made speeches on Wednesday that have an 
important bearing on the present position and future 
policy of the Ministerial party. Speaking at Bristol 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered an elaborate 
apology for the Government, and sought to prove 
that the failure of the Session was due rather to 
the breakdown of Parliamentary procedure than 
to any shortcoming on the part of the Ministry. 
At a City dinner-party in London Mr. Cham- 
berlain made what was professedly a non-partisan 
speech, but in this he made the same point, and 
clearly sought to convince his hearers that it is 
not any change of leadership but a reform of 
Parliamentary procedure that has been proved to 
be necessary. These speeches seem to indicate the 
next work that will be attempted by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and fresh tinkering with our Parliamentary 
institutions is, therefore, clearly on the carpet. It 
was noticeable that both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach bore high testimony to Mr. 
Balfour's capacity for leadership, and emphatically 
contradicted the story that they contemplated any 
rivalry with him for the post. 


YESTERDAY week Lord Salisbury made a very 
important statement in the House of Lords on the 
subject of our negotiations with the United States 
regarding Venezuela and the possible establishment 
of a general Court of Arbitration for this country 
and the United States. Papers have since been 
published on the questions at issue which supplement 
the statement of the Prime Minister. So far as 
Venezuela is concerned, no settlement has been 
attained, but the negotiations are continuing, and 
Lord Salisbury promises that they shall be pressed 
forward with the utmost speed possible. Since the 
appearance of the English despatches we have had 
a further instalment of the Venezuelan case against 
this country. If it does nothing else, it shows how 
complicated and far-reaching are the questions of 
fact which have to be inquired into, and it ex- 
plains the delays which have taken place in the 
negotiations, 

Tue second subject dealt with by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech was of wider importance than the 
question of Venezuela. The possibility of establish- 
ing a general system of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain is a matter that 
has engaged the attention of the people of both 
countries ever since the issue of President Cleve- 
land’s provocative Message last December. It 
is clear, both from Lord Salisbury’s speech and 
from the despatches since published, that the 
Governments of the two countries are agreed 
in sincerely desiring the establishment of a Court 
of Arbitration, and that considerable progress 
has been made towards the solution of the question. 
A point has been reached in the negotiations, how- 
ever, at which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney are 
facing each other with propositions which, if not 
incapable of being reconciled, are distinctly at 
variance. In these circumstances the Prime Minister 
has appealed to the people of this country for 
enlightenment as to their views, and it is to be 








Tae Miptanp Raimtway (St. Pancras) is making new and extensive arrange- 
ments for the Holiday traffic to Scotland and Ireland (by Stranraer and Barrow), 
particulars of which are published in our advertising columns, Return j 
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hoped that men of all parties will unite in respond- 
ing to this appeal. 

THE trial at Bar of Dr. Jameson and his asso- 
ciates in the raid of last January began on Monday 
before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Baron Pollock, 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins. At the outset of the 
proceedings Sir Edward Clarke, on behalf of the 
defendants, moved that the indictment be quashed. 
His contention was that the first count was wrong, 
seeing that it contained no specific allegation that 
the Foreign Enlistment Act had been proclaimed 
in that part of her Majesty’s dominions in which the 
defendants were alleged to have committed the 
offence with which they are charged. There were 
other grounds, all of a highly technical character, 
on which Sir Edward also moved for the quash- 
ing of the indictment. The Court took time to 
consider the application, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing they refused it unanimously. The Attorney- 
General then opened the case for the prosecution, 
and evidence was read in support of the indict- 
ment. It is expected that the trial will last till 
the middle of next week. 





On Wednesday the Princess Maud, the youngest 
daughter of the Prince and Princess of Wales, was 
married to Prince Charles of Denmark, younger son 
of the Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark. 
Though the ceremony was curtailed of many of the 
usual accompaniments of such an event in conse- 
quence of the severe bereavement suffered by 
the Royal Family in the death of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, it was made the occasion of a 
remarkable demonstration of loyalty and affection 
for the Queen and her children by the people of 
London. Even the scantiness of the ceremonial out-of- 
doors failed to prevent the assembling of an enormous 
crowd to cheer the wedding party before and after 
the service at Buckingham Palace, and to show their 
interest in the bride and bridegroom when they left 
London for the honeymoon. Few features of our 
national life are more remarkable than the manifest 
growth of the Royal Family in popularity and in the 
affectionate goodwill of the British people in recent 
years. Each successive event like that of Wednes- 
day seems to furnish stronger testimony upon this 
point. 


AN important meeting of the London County 
Council took place on Tuesday. Sir Arthur Arnold's 
annual review was a remarkable and convincing 
defence of the Council as an executive body. In 
spite of two serious hindrances—“ the incomplete con- 
dition of local gOvernment in the metropolis, and 
the scattered lodgings in which its administrative 
work was carried on”—it conducted its vast 
operations with complete efficiency and economy ; 
its credit was “the firmest in the world”; no re- 
sponsible person charged it with extravagance or 
jobbery; and it was not too much overworked to 
contemplate the day when it would become the 
water authority for London. On this last question 
the meeting was marked by a Moderate split, Lord 
Onslow voting with the Progressives for the intro- 
duction of a new Parchase Bill next year. The 
passing of the Strand improvement scheme by a 
large majority was another notable item of a very 
full sitting. 

Tue fact that the International Labour Congress, 
which will be inaugurated with a great peace demon- 
stration to-morrow, takes place in a time of general 
industrial quiet and reviving trade, detracts not at 
all from the interest of this event; and we hope it 
will receive detailed attention from the daily papers. 
Whatever else it may be, it should prove a striking 
demonstration of the value of those liberties of 


Tue Great Northern Railway is running additional and accelerated trains 
from King’s Cross to Scotland, and announces special trains to the East Coast 
watering places, some details of which are given in our other columus., 
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speech, organisation, and political action which 
British labour enjoys, and which are the secret of 
its steady advance in social and economic rank. 
The voting may be ignored: a plan which gives 
100 delegates to the Independent Labour Party 
and 160 to all the trades unions suggests a curious 
indifference to the first principles of democratic 
representation. The chief lessons of the Congress, 
apart from the general influence of British institu- 
tions and methods, will, if we mistake not, be two. 
The Socialists will discover (as those who attended 
Herr Liebknecht’s recent meetings in this country 
did on a smaller scale) that there are as many kinds 
of Socialism as there are Socialist groups, and that 
of these rival claimants to the honours of orthodoxy 
the only one which can claim to be making any 
practical progress is that mild type whose happy 
hunting-ground is the Works Department of the 
London County Council. 


THE development of internationalism since the 
days of the “International” will also be plainly 
evident. It will be seen that, so far as England is 
concerned, it is the spirit of Cobden, and not that of 
Marx, which increasingly dominates the great bodies 
of organised labour in their foreign policy. Bakunin 
is, of course, completely forgotten; the influence of 
Marx has never extended in this country beyond a 
small circle of students; an English Lassalle is still 
to seek. In spite of many disappointments in the 
cause of reform the progressive elements hold fairly 
well together—well enough, at any rate, to put the 
small revolutionary faction to shame, and better 
than in any Continental country. The trades 
unions show their sense of international solidarity 
and good feeling by sending money to the glass- 
workers of Carmaux, the miners of Bohemia, 
and the textile hands in St. Petersburg. In the 
same common-sense temper they decline to trouble 
themselves about academic resolutions in favour of 
a Bellamyite millennium. So little are we inclined 
to trace this fact exclusively to racial characteristics, 
that we are sure it would be the usual case under 
similar conditions of political and social freedom. 
Some day, perhaps, we may see in London an Inter- 
national Labour Congress, not of labourers, but of 
statesmen, who might learn quite as much from 
English examples. 


THE verdict upon the death of the unfortunate 
man who lost his life in the accident to the Scotch 
express at Preston, a few days ago, declares that 
the accident was due to the excessive speed at which 
the train was travelling. This is a very important 
declaration, in view of the great increase which has 
taken place in the speed of so many of the express 
trains on our chief lines of railway. The London 
and North-Western Railway Company—which is in 
many respects the model railway company of the 
world—will no doubt give due weight to the finding 
of the jury, and will introduce into its arrangements 
such changes as may be necessary to avoid accidents 
like that at Preston in future. The most remarkable 
feature in connection with that accident was the 
fact that so few persons suffered by it. 


THE attack upon Babyan’s strong- 
hold in the Matoppo Hills, of which 
so much was expected, came off 
successfully on Monday, but unfortunately left the 
situation nowise improved. A force of 1,600 men, 
mostly natives, took the position after hard fighting, 
and burned some kraals, losing fourteen men to 
the enemy’s sixty. Captain Laing’s smaller co- 
operating column had the same indifferent fortune. 
This sort of thing may go on for a long time, 
the ruin of the country proceeding apace mean- 


ABROAD. 


Tae London and North Western and Caledonian Railways have put into 
operation an additional and accelerated Train Service from Enston to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, aud the North, the important particulars of which we give elsewhere. 


while, and the costs of the state of siege mount- 
ing up steadily. Judgments formed at this end 
of the cable cannot be of great value (albeit 
opinion on the spot has been as much astray in this 
campaign as opinion at home); but wecannot refrain 
from repeating our suggestion that General Carrington 
might now make a serious effort to conclude a peace. 
The home council of the Mashonaland Mission is, we 
see, asking for an inquiry into the allegations that 
ill-treatment of natives was one of the causes of the 
outbreak. The important point now, however, is 
not the past, but the present and the future. The 
wisdom of such orders as those said to have been 
given to one “native commissioner,” who destroyed 
£12,500 worth of grain which he could not bring 
into Buluwayo, may be especially questioned. 
Reuter adds that, owing to this act, “famine is 
imminent, and if the rebels come in, it will be utterly 
impossible to feed them for one day '"—which does 
not sound like civilised warfare. 





Tue Carmaux libel case has gone against M. 
Jaurés and his Socialist-journalist comrades, who 
have been fined about £600 by the Appeal Court of 
Toulouse for their attacks on M. Rességuier, the 
owner of the mines. The decision is not a political 
one, but it will, of course, be used against the 
Government, especially after the cancelling of the 
Paris Municipal Council's vote in aid of the Labour 
Congress delegates. The “ Parti Ouvrier,” in confer- 
ence at Lille, have formally excommunicated from 
the Socialist ranks all but out-and-out Collectivists. 


Tue Sultan has bowed before the demand of the 
Powers for the recall from Crete of the Mohammedan 
Military Governor, Abdullah Pasha, who had impu- 
dently overridden the Christian Vali, and to whom 
much of the trouble is said to be due. Abdullah’s re- 
tirement is not yet reported, however. Disorders con- 
tinue, the fighting at Apokorona, where the Cretans 
appear to have been successful, having been followed 
by street contests in Heraklion. Many hundreds of 
refugees have landed in Greece, giving a material 
stimulus to Greek feeling, no doubt. The Assembly 
is still meeting, and the Deputies show a respectful 
disposition toward the Consuls; but it is not to be 
expected that they will patiently await the Turkish 
reply to the Christian demands much longer. 





Tue Italian Chamber reassembled on Tuesday, 
Marquis Visconti-Venosta having then been formally 
installed as Foreign Minister. The Right is now solid. 
The Giolitti group is openly dissatisfied, and Signor 
Imbriani spoke against the Premier on Tuesday ; 
but it is said that Signor Zanardelli and his followers 
will maintain an attitude of benevolent expectation. 
Signor Cavallotti’s silenca is significant. The Sicilian 
legislation having been passed, and other difficult 
questions sbelved till after the holidays, the 
Chambers adjourned on Thursday. 


THERE is still no gleam of light in the chaos of 
American politics. Mr. Whitney's resolute refusal 
to support the Chicago ticket is a point to the good; 
but Senator Hill remains silent, and no one knows 
what may be the result of the underground 
manceuvres of the Tammany people. The Populist 
and Silverite Conventions opened at St. Louis on 
Wednesday. As we go to press it is still doubtful 
whether Mr. Bryan will obtain the Populist nomin- 
ation ; and, on the other hand, another Democratic 
candidature seems unlikely. The outlook for the 














sober citizen, divided between two equally per- 
nicious heresies, is not an enviable one. 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE approaching sale of the Ash- 
LITERATURE. burnham Library is one of the 
chief events of literary interest 
that lie before us. The collection is one of enormous 
value, comprising as it does a great number of the 
earliest printed books on vellum the existence of 
which is known, and no fewer than thirteen of the 
books printed by Caxton. The pity is that a collec- 
tion of so unique and important a character should 
have to be dispersed. It is to be hoped that some 
means may be found of acquiring at least the greater 
part of it for the nation. The Royal Academy 
has filled up the vacancy among its members by 
promoting Mr. Ernest Crofts, the distinguished 
painter of historical subjects, to the honour of full 
membership. 





On Tuesday the centenary of the death of Burns 
was commemorated at Dumfries, Glasgow, and other 
places in Scotland. At Dumfries and Glasgow Lord 
Rosebery was the principal speaker, and at both 
places he delivered admirably suggestive and 
eloquent addresses, criticising the character and 
genius of the poet, and pointing out the debt which 
his fellow-countrymen owe to him. That there is 
something unique in the devotion of the people of 
Scotland to the memory of their great poet, and that 
his increasing hold upon the admiration and affec- 
tions of the world is without precedent in the history 
of literature, are matters of fact not to be disputed. 
Lord Rosebery, with the keen insight of sympathy, 
sought to explain the cause of these facts to his 
audiences, and did so with rare taste and a skill that 
shows him at his best, not only as a literary critic, 
but as a philosophic observer of his fellow-men. 


Tue obituary of the week con- 
OBITUARY. tains a name dear to all lovers 
of English letters—that of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, the eldest son of the great novelist. 
Mr. Dickens did not possess the literary genius of 
his father, but he was for many years connected 
with the Press, whilst the affection which was 
borne towards him by his parent is well known to all 
who are acquainted with Forster's Life of the great 
novelist.—Two other luminaries of the publish- 
ing world have died during the week: Joseph 
Alfred Novello, a name known to every musician, 
and Joseph Harper, of New York.—Sir Percy 
Anderson had ended a long career in the diplomatic 
service as Assistant Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office.—M. Spuller, who rose in French politics as the 
friend and colleague of Gambetta, was afterwards 
successively Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of Public Instruction, and Foreign Minister. 
He made some mark in letters with books on 
Michelet and Loyola, and as editor of the République 
Francaise. His private life was pure, noble, and hu- 
mane.—Rainilairivony was much before the public a 
year or two ago as the Hova Premier and husband of 
Queen Ranavalo.—Ex-Governor W. E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, was the leader of the Democratic party 
in New England. 








LORD SALISBURY’S APPEAL. 





E is too much, we fear, to expect that most 
Englishmen have read the Blue Book on the 
establishment of a Court of Arbitration for Great 
Britain and the United States to which Lord Salis- 
bury called attention in the House of Lords last 
week, Yet the whole question with which that 
volume deals is one of such supreme importance for 
the future, not only of Great Britain and America 
but of the civilised world, that we cannot conceive 
anything that can rival the demand it makes upon 
the attention of the country. The leading men of 
the two Governments have set themselves seriously, 
and in a spirit of genuine goodwill, to discuss how 









the possibility, either now or hereafter, of a war 
between England and America can be practically 
destroyed. It is obvious, as Lord Salisbury re- 
marked in the House of Lords, that the matter does 
not belong to the region of party politics. It is 
infinitely | For ag greater, and more important than 
any mere party question can be, and the man, to 
whatever section of Englishmen he may belong, who 
seeks to turn this gravest of all controversies into a 
subject of mere partisan warfare, may fairly be 
described as the enemy of the whole human race. 
The British Prime Minister has frankly appealed to 
his fellow-countrymen to enlighten his mind, and if 
necessary to strengthen his hands, by making their 
own views upon the question at issue apparent. 
We can only honour him for having made this 
appeal. It is more than an appeal to the senti- 
ment of nationality. It touches something more 
sacred even than patriotism. It goes to the 
heart and the root of civilisation, and deals 
with those great forces upon which the future 
happiness of the whole world must depend. If 
therefore any of us should happen to differ from 
Lord Salisbury’s views upon Arbitration and the 
proper machinery of an Arbitral Court, we trust 
that it will be made clear that the difference 
has nothing to do with the Prime Minister’s Toryism, 
and cannot be alleged as a matter of reproach against 
him. That he is really in earnest in desiring, with 
the help of the United States Government, to put 
an end to the possibility of war between the two 
countries must be acknowledged by everybody. 
That being the case, he is entitled to the warm 
support of men of all parties, so far as the — 
with his proposals and the principles which he lays 
down; whilst, on the points on which some may 
differ from him, he is equally entitled to look for a 
frank expression of those differences rather than for 
anything in the nature of censorious criticism. The 
Liberal party, it is to be hoped, will recognise these 
facts, and will respond to the Prime Minister’s 
appeal in such a spirit as to make it clear that he 
can count upon their heartiest co-operation in any 
wise attempt that he may make to remove from the 
future of our race the gravest calamity by which it 
can be threatened. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the 
correspondence between Lord Salisbury and Mr, 
Olney is the evident earnestness and goodwill with 
which both have entered upon the discussion of the 
means by which a general Court of Arbitration can 
be established. Both evince a spirit that deserves 
to be recognised and-respected. Men have often 
had occasion in times past to chide Lord Salisbury 
for an intellectual and literary “smartness” in 
despatch-writing that was apt to offend rather than 
to conciliate the person he was trying to convince. 
There is absolutely nothing of this smartness in the 
despatches just issued. Nor can we find in the 
American despatches any trace of that aggressive 
brusqueness which Mr. Olney showed in some former 
communications addressed to the Government of this 
country. The representatives of two great nations 
have entered into this discussion in a spirit worthy 
of the object for which they are striving. Where 
they differ is in the temperament they bring to 
the work in hand. Lord Salisbury is cautious, 
apprehensive, almost pessimistic. Mr. Olney, 
on the other hand is cheerful, confident, and 
optimistic. We can blame neither of them because 
they thus vary in temperament. It is a variation 
which is largely characteristic of the nations they 
represent. For our part we must confess that 
we prefer the optimism of the younger man to 
the pessimism of the elder. The Premier does 
well to set forth all the possible objections to the 
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establishment of a system of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes. It is a tre- 
mendous innovation, and he represents a land in 
which precedent is all but omnipotent. Not lightly 
can Great Britain yield any portion of that priceless 
freedom which she has won by centuries of self- 
relying effort—even though she is asked to sacrifice 
nothing but the freedom to resort at her own 
wild will to the brutal arbitrament of the sword. 
But whilst we understand and appreciate the 
rudent circumspection displayed by Lord Salis- 
ury, it is with the more hopeful and buoyant 
attitude of Mr. Olney that we feel the greater 
sympathy. The Prime Minister dreads a possible 
injustice as the result of an arbitration, an injustice 
by which, perhaps, the interests of a number of 
British subjects might be sacrificed. That such 
injustice is always possible we must admit. There 
is no experiment which may not result in failure; 
no institution which may not at the moment of trial 
break down. But the true question to be con- 
sidered seems to be, Is the experiment worth 
trying, and are the evils which might conceivably 
result from it to be compared with those from which 
it will save both nations? When the problem is 
stated thus, we do not believe that there will be 
more than a fraction of the English people who 
will not vehemently support the proposal that the 
attempt should be made. A possible award not 
entirely just on the one side; on the other, a 

ssible war that would throw the march of civi- 
isation back for a century, ruin a million homes, 
and leave the worst passions in possession of the 
hearts of two nations! When we have to choose 
between these alternatives only one choice seems 
possible. 

It might have been, of course, that the differences 
between the two negotiators were of so serious a 
nature as to forbid the hope of agreement. No 
country, for example, would agree to place its 
honour or its rights at the mercy of another. But 
happily in this case the two statesmen seem already 
to have reached a point at which the more serious 
questions have been settled, and nothing remains 
that may not be settled also by mutual discussion 
and concession. When Lord Salisbury claims that 
there are questions which any nation might properly 
refuse to submit to arbitration, he simply claims the 
commonest right both of men and of States. Even 
in a country in which law holds the supreme place 
that it does with us, the public sentiment recognises 
the fact that there are cases in which a man is 
justified in defending his honour or his rights by 
the rudimentary weapons of the naked savage. 
Mr. Olney himself makes this admission. Where he 
and Lord Salisbury differ at present is that the latter 
contends for the right of the State to withdraw 
a question from arbitration by the action of its 
Executive Government, whilst Mr. Olney desires 
that right to be exercised only by Congress or 
Parliament. This surely is not a point incapable of 
being adjusted by a reference to the constitutional 
doctrines of the respective nations. Nor does it 
seem to us that there should be any difficulty in 
meeting the contingency of an appeal from the 
decision of the arbitrators which still divides the 
two negotiators. Lord Salisbury would have 
the appeal made to six judges taken equally from 
the Supreme Courts of both countries, and would 
only allow the original appeal to be sustained if it 
were approved by five out of the six referees. 
That is to say, if a decision had been given by 
the arbitrators against Great Britain, the British 
Government would be free to set it aside unless 
all the three American judges and two of the three 
English judges supported it. We confess that this 











seems to us to indicate an excess of caution on his 
part. A decision in which we not only had all of 
the American arbitrators against us, but had one of 
the British arbitrators agreeing with them, would, 
we imagine, be generally accepted in this country 
as being well founded. No doubt Lord Salisbury 
makes a point against Mr. Olney when he shows 
how greatly the moral weight of the Arbitration 
Court would increase with each decision that it 
gave, so that in course of time both nations would 
submit to its findings unreservedly, even if the right 
of appeal or rejection had been reserved by either. 
The American Secretary insists, however, that if 
arbitration is really to be worth having it must 
start fair, and the Arbitration Court must begin 
with the full authority which is needed for the due 
performance of its work. It is for the people of this 
country to say whether upon the whole they agree 
with the fears of Lord Salisbury or share the hopes 
of Mr. Olney. We do not suggest that everything 
for which the latter contends is justifiable any more 
than we think that there is no foundation for the 
apprehensions of the former. There is still room 
for the adjustment of the terms upon which they 
are as yet at variance, and both seem happily to be 
in a temper in which such adjustment can be 
attained. But Great Britain, we trust, will speak 
out strongly and unanimously in responsé to the 
appeal addressed to it by the Prime Minister, and 
will let him understand that it.will support him 
cheerfully in any farther concessions that he may 
think it wise to make in order to secure a boon by 
which the whole world must necessarily benefit. 








CAPE COLONY AND THE RAIDERS. 

y E have always been of opinion that the really 

determining voice as to the future of South 
Africa must be that of the colonists, Dutch and 
English, in British territory. Of those colonists 
the overwhelming majority live in Cape Colony and 
Natal. About fifteen hundred, of whom perhaps 
one thousand are English, are dwelling or fighting 
in the vast territory which we have come to know 
as Rhodesia. A few others are trading under 
Imperial rule in the Bechuanaland Protectorate; but 
it seems to be generally admitted that, partly because 
of the absence of mineral or other wealth in the 
Kalihari, partly because of the good behaviour of 
the Bechuanas, the eastern part of the Protectorate, 
with the exception of the railway strip, is not to be 
regarded as a field for white colonisation, while the 
more westerly portion is still only slightly explored. 
Mr. Rhodes in a recent speech at Buluwayo spoke of 
the notion of governing Rhodesia from Cape Town 
as absurd, but one must make allowances for’ his 
natural desire to secure for himself a principality. 
While the details of Rhodesian government must 
be settled by Imperial officers and inhabitants in 
Rhodesia, the ultimate control must rest with the 
people of the Cape, who must inevitably supply the 
majority of the colonists. The experience of all 
other countries goes to show that the sons of 
colonists of the coast rather than fresh colonists 
from home dominate the hinterland. In South 
Africa both race and climatic conditions make it 
certain that this must be the course of events. 
The average colonist from England may be useful 
enough in Buluwayo, but is not suited to the life 
of the veldt, within fifteen or twenty degrees of 
the equator, and with natives around him to 
whose habits he is unaccustomed. Our watch- 
word must be South Africa for the South Africans. 
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The watchword is none the worse for having also 
been Mr. Rhodes’s until he became involved in the 
rush for the Rand. 

For these reasons we regard the report of the 
Cape Committee as even more important than the 
issue of the Jameson trial. It represents the verdict 
of British South Africa on the raiders, and British 
South Africa is more important for this purpose 
than the special jury of Middlesex. We may be 
told that we are unpatriotic in paying so 
much deference to men who are mostly Dutch- 
men, but this represents one of the most irritat- 
ing fallacies of the Little Englanders of the 
Tory party. It does not matter to us in the 
least whether a subject of the Queen speaks Dutch 
or English. The majority of the inhabitants of the 
British colonies are not, as a matter of fact, 
English, but are of Dutch, French, Scotch, or Irish 
origin. This is one of the bottom facts which our 
Unionist friends seem quite incapable of under- 
standing. Nor would it seem that there has been any 
great division of opinion in Cape Colony on racial 
lines. Sir Thomas Uppington has endeavoured for 
auld lang syne to tone down the report of the 
Committee, but he has not dissented from the 
verdict of the majority. The large majority 
in the Legislature which gave Mr. Rhodes leave 
of absence the other day was mainly Dutch, and 
everyone who knows how the Afrikander regards the 
Kafir will easily understand why, without in any 
way approving of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct, he is un- 
willing to seem to strike a blow at any white man 
who is fighting the black. Practically South Africa 
is unanimous, and even the editor of the Cape Times 
has ceased to write of the “ Lion-hearted Jameson.” 

What, then, does South Africa think? South 
Africa condemns the raid as a great blunder and 
a great political crime. The contemptible nonsense 
about the women and children in Johannesburg, 
with which it was attempted to delude the London 
populace, is not much heeded at Cape Town. 
Everyone there understands perfectly that Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit planned the raid and paid 
for the raid. Mr. Rhodes probably had a glimmer- 
ing of patriotic object, for he has always ap- 
parently retained, even amid the surroundings of 
Kimberley and Johannesburg, an enthusiasm for the 
British flag. Apart from mere patriotism on the 
one side and from mere money-getting on the other, 
he has always regarded President Kruger as his 
most formidable South African rival, and desired to 
overcome the only obstacle to his complete personal 
domination south of the Zambesi. But after every- 
thing has been said that can be said in palliation 
of Mr. Rhodes, it remains clear that the principal 
object with which the raid was planned was 
to “jump the Rand,” in order that the same 

olicy could be applied there which had already 

een applied to the diamond mines at Kimberley. 
Though grateful for the amount of capital which 
has been brought into the country through the 
energy and skill of Mr. Rhedes and his German-Jew 
friends, South Africa cannot be expected to approve 
of so base and treacherous a plot. Mr. Rhodes has 
abused his position as Premier of the Cape, and it is 


scarcely probable that the sturdy and stubborn Boer of 


the Afrikander Bund will ever trust him again. 
Politically the condemnation is complete, and prob- 
ably final. 

Bat it is significant, and we think satisfactory, 
that the political condemnation is not combined 
with any demand for further punishment. South 
Africa was in favour of the pardon of the 
Uitlanders. South Africa does not demand that 
Mr. Rhodes should be tried and imprisoned 
for his blunder and his crime. The facts found 








by the Committee seem clearly sufficient to 
support a charge of conspiracy to violate the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. The conspiracy took 
place in Cape Colony. The chief conspirator 
was Premier of Cape Colony and is still a member 
of its legislature. It would have been perfectly 
legal and regular if the Cape Attorney-General 
had been directed to institute a prosecution before 
the Cape judges against Mr. Rhodes. There is, 
however, no such recommendation in the Committee’s 
report. The Committee may have believed in the 
Lona fides of Mr. Rhodes’s telegram to Dr. Jameson 
after the wires had been cut. It may have disbelieved 
Mr. Leo Maxse’s story as to the communications to 
Dr. Jameson through Major Heany. To our minds 
the guilt of Mr. Rhodes and his treachery to those who 
had placed him in a position of trust in the Cape 
would have been just as bad on one theory as on 
the other. The only difference is that he showed 
more judgment and intelligence if he really wished 
to prevent the raiders going off when the Johannes- 
burgers did not want that. It is perfectly clear on 
either theory that he entered into a criminal con- 
spiracy. The fact that the Committee neverthe- 
less do not urge his prosecution is therefore 
significant. They are very lenient, but perhaps 
they are wise. Mr. Rhodes has very grossly abused 
his trust. He must never be trusted again. 
But if the Cape Colonists think it not to the 
interest of South Africa to prosecute him, their 
opinion must necessarily weigh with the Imperial 
authorities. As for the London directors, it is clear 
that if the Cape Committee have reported in the 
sense conveyed by Reuter’s correspondent they must 
have done so without sufficient evidence. The London 
directors were probably merely fools. The main 
question for the Imperial Committee next year 
will be whether such persons (now that the less 
scrupulous element has been eliminated) are fit to 
rule a country half as large as Europe. 








MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 





7HEN modern Conservatives are hard pressed 
\W by their enemies they throw an Irish land- 
lord to the wolves. The system, if not ethically 
defensible, is intellectually sound. For the land- 
lords are powerless. They are between the devil 
and the deep sea, and they prefer water to fire. 
They know that if they help to defeat their nominal 
friends they will be at the mercy of their avowed 
opponents. An astute calculation of political forces, 
which is probably rather Mr. Chamberlain’s than his 
own, has enabled Mr. Balfour, in spite of his defeat 
on Wednesday, to redeem by the Irish Land Bill 
some of the credit he had lost by the Education Bill, 
The helplessness of Colonel Saunderson and Mr. 
Lecky, coupled with the disagreement of Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Dillon, has given the Government a chance, 
which they have not been slow in turning to account. 
Just as in 1887 Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen 
threw to the winds what they had themselves 
described as an obligation of honour, and cut down 
judicial rents for fear of making it impossible to 
administer the Crimes Act, so in 1896 the Cabinet 
concede something to the Nationalists rather than 
lose what they still retain of the Ulster vote. A 
violent agitation in Ulster may thus be avoided if 
the House of Lords can be controlled. But we 
doubt whether the success of these tactics, if they 
do succeed—which, after the revolt of Ulster on Mr. 
_Kilbride’s amendment, seemsdoubtful—will be popular 
with supporters of the Government in the English 
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constituencies. The shopkeepers and working men 
who voted Tory last year were not thinking of Irish 
land, and the last thing they would have desired to 
see as the salvage of a legislative wreck was Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s complicated measure. The Chief 
Secretary himself has conducted the Bill with know- 
ledge, temper, and judgment. If he has been almost 
cursed by Mr. Carson, he has been almost blessed 
by Mr. Healy. But where does the English voter 
come in? He has not even the “melancholy gra- 
tification ” of feeling that this is positively the last 
Irish Land Bill. It is a makeshift which cannot 
endure, and a compromise which satisfies nobody. 
Every Irishman interested in the land—as almost 
every Irishman is—contrasts this Bill at every step 
with Mr. Morley’s Bill of 1895. That was founded 
on the Report of a strong Committee, and substan- 
tially conceded the demands of the tenants. There is 
nothing new in this Bill except the Purchase Clauses. 
The rest is an attenuated version of Mr. Morley’s, and 
everything which it gives suggests something else 
which it withholds. Its most obvious and palpable 
result is to keep Mr. T. W. Russell in office. 

Mr. Balfour is probably the first leader of the 
House of Commons who has compared that Assembly 
with a music-hall. When Mr. Harris, the author of 
“Hermes,” who had written on grammar and on 
harmony, took his seat in the House, Charles 
Townshend asked why he came there, where he 
would get neither one nor the other. Mr. Balfour 
appears anxious to vindicate at least the harmonious 
reputation of his Parliamentary colleagues. But 
Sir William Harcourt’s dignified rebuke was felt 
by many Conservatives to be more becoming than 
the rather dismal flippancy of their leader. 
This sort of joke is really, as Lord Ellenborough 
said, no laughing matter. If the House of Com- 
mons is to be collectively responsible for all 
Mr. Balfour's faults and failures, its future 
prospects are dark and gloomy indeed. For be 
it remembered that the House which Mr. Balfour 
holds up to the contempt of the country is a House 
in which his own majority stands at 147. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written by men wholly 
ignorant of Parliamentary life about the dis- 
advantages of big majorities. There are no such 
disadvantages. If the present Government had had 
a small majority it would have crumbled to pieces 
long ago. Mr. Balfour had everything in his favour, 
including personal popularity, which is worth at 
least a hundred votes. With the exception of 
closure by compartments he has used and abused 
every power at his disposal. He has never allowed 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule to standin his way. He has 
carried the two most important stages of a Bill which 
took money from the poor and gave it to the rich, 
by the brute force of continuous sittings. When- 
ever debates seemed to be going against him, he has 
tried to stifle them by moving that the question 
should be put forthwith. He has, for the first time 
in the history of Parliament, gagged Supply. And 
what has been the consequence of all this spasmodic 
and reckless violence? The loss of his principal Bill. 
Finally, in the middle of July, when at least one 
highly controversial measure—the Scottish Lairds’ 
Relief Bill—has not yet gone into Committee, he 
abrogates the Midnight Rule altogether, and makes 
it possible to proceed with any business, however 
important, at any hour, however late, on any notice, 
however short. 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances 
there should be rumours of Mr. Balfour’s transla- 
tion to the House of Lords. We do not, however, 
believe that there is the slightest authority for 
them. They probably come from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends, whose thoughts are begotten by their 








wishes and expectations. But the relative posi- 
tions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in the 
present Parliament are very different from what 
they wereinthe last. Mr. Balfour was by no means a 
bad Leader of Opposition. He shines asacritic. He 
is quick, clever, and adroit in debate. Nobody takes 
points more readily, and when he is not in office 
his total incapacity for business passes unobserved. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain in the late 
House of Commons was, except for debating power, 
at his very worst. He was sour, disappointed, and 
in a perpetually bad temper. Even the Tories who 
cheered his attacks upon his old colleagues expressed 
themselves freely in private about his execrable taste, 
and showed obvious delight when Mr. Gladstone 
demolished him. Now all that is changed. Mr. 
Chamberlain is prosperous, and, therefore, good- 
humoured. He is on friendly terms with the 
Radicals, and provokes no “scenes.” The new 
Members on the Tory side, who knew not the old 
Joseph, nor the old Arthur, contrast his energy and 
firmness with the feebleness and vacillation of their 
own chief. Mr. Chamberlain’s success is a singular 
triumph of unrestrained and unscrupulous ability. 
But if Lord Salisbury is wise, he will hesitate to pro- 
mote him. Mr. Chamberlain might be an excellent 
leader while things went right. He would “give away 
the whole show,”’ as the saying is, if they went wrong. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, notwithstanding his own 
modest disclaimer, is far better qualified to lead the 
House of Commons than either Mr. Chamberlain or 
Mr. Balfour. For the present there is not likely to 
be any change. Mr. Balfour has at his back all the 
older members of his party, and those numerous Con- 
servatives who believe without evidence in the superior 
virtues of the “ruling class.” Bat against another 
session as disastrous as the present even Mr. Balfour’s 
position and reputation would hardly prevail. 








THE ROYAL WEDDING, 





TWNVHE marriaze of the Princess Maud of Wales 

is one of those occasions in which Englishmen 
of every rank and party may rejoice. It is not 
only that the Princess is deservedly popular; it 
is not only that her parents have many a claim 
on our esteem; it is not only that the event 
involves one of those rare appearances of the Queen, 
who, as she draws nearer and nearer to the com- 
pletion of the sixtieth year of her long reign, seems 
to gather round her in a deeper measure the loyalty 
and affection of her people; it is not only that the 
ceremonial offers unusual opportunities for dis- 
play; but it is very largely because the occasion 
appeals to two of the strongest interests of 
the British public, to its love of domesticity 
and to its instinct for romance. The marriage 
of the Princess to a young sailor already closely 
connected with our Royal House, and belonging to a 
State with which we have no rivalries and nothing 
but the kindliest associations, is in every way accept- 
able to English minds. The fortunes of members of 
the Royal Family are followed with curious interest 
and attention by thousands of people who have no 
other link with public life. It is hardly too much 
to say that one of the principal sources of the 
strength of the Monarchy to-day is the manner 
in which the Queen has consistently admitted the 
nation to share the interests of her private life. In 
all her joys and sorrows Queen Victoria has ap- 
pealed to the nation for sympathy and help, and 
the nation has responded with something warmer 
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than the allegiance which subjects are bound to 
pay the Crown, 

In no Royal Family of Europe can there be found 
a happier example of domestic life combined with 
more of the elements of romance than in the family 
to which Prince Charles belongs. Christian IX. of 
Denmark, the grandfather both of the bride and of 
the bridegroom, has had a picturesque career. 
Sprung from a race which even German genealogists 
—beside whose science English heraldry is a simple 
thing—admit to be one of the most ancient of 
Europe, King Christian was, before his accession, no 
stranger to poverty or trouble, and he has had more 
than his share of difficulties to encounter since he 
became a King. The story of the gipsy who, in 
their humbler days, told the fortunes of his little 
daughters, and promised one an Imperial Crown, 
one a double crown as Queen and Empress, and 
one a crown without a kingdom, has perhaps been 
invented to tally with the facts, but the brilliant 
successes of King Christian’s children have 
amply justified the tale. “It is a fine family 
that of King Christian,” sang the crowd at Copen- 
hagen under the King’s windows in humorous 
refrain when he celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his accession a few years ago, and, 
certainly, no small State, and no single family, has 
given in our time so many rulers to Europe. The 
marriage of one of the King’s daughters to the 
Prince of Wales—a marriage which, like few royal 
alliances, has never known a breath of unpopularity 
from first to last—the marriage of another daughter 
to the Czar, and the marriage of a third to a Prince 
who claims the crown of Hanover, fulfilled the 

ipsy’s prophecy with singular completeness. Nor 

ave King Christian’s sons been left behind. One 
is destinedsto be King of Denmark. Another is 
already King of Greece. A third has refused the 
precarious Crown of Bulgaria. But even more 
interesting than these widespread connections, 
which have given lustre and security to the Danish 
throne, is the fact that Princess Maud’s husband 
is the great-great-grandson of Bernadotte, the only 
Napoleonic King who showed that he could keep 
a crown, and that the bridegroom’s good looks 
are said to be traceable to Bernadotte’s wife, the 
beautiful Désirée Clary, whom, if Barras’ story be 
accepted, the greatest of the Bonapartes once wooed 
in vain, On grounds which are not purely personal, 
the connection with Denmark also recommends 
itself. Like us, Denmark is no despotic military 
State. It loves and honours freedom. Its fame is 
on the seas. Since the days of Canute Danish 
princes and princesses have not been backward to 
remind us that they share our blood. Henry IV. 
and George II. both gave daughters to be Danish 
Queens. The first and the last of our Stuart sove- 
reigns found consorts in the Danish Royal House. 
The Princess of Wales dwells at Sandringham 
among a people whose Danish characteristics are 
lasting and distinct. It is fitting that it. should 
be in the same county that Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark are to make their English 
home. 

We notice that it is asserted in a leading journal 
that the English people are daily growing fonder of 
display. If this awakening to the value of pageants 
and to the picturesque elements of public life be real, 
it has come none too soon in our national history ; 
and, for the sake of all who love an honest show, we 
hope that it has come to stay. Last Wednesday’s 
pomp seems modest and sober compared with the 
more brilliant pageants of the military Courts. We 
have yet to learn in London how to make a spectacle 
imposing, and how to use—not in thin lines or 
handfuls, but in imposing masses—the troops whose 





gorgeous trappings, after all, exist for purposes like 
If we are to have a great festival next year, 
to celebrate the Queen’s out-reigning all her pre- 
decessors, we hope that those in authority will take a 
lesson from abroad, and see that our resources are 80 
handled as to suggest effectively the power they 
represent. If the authorities do their part, we are 
sure that the public will not lag behind. 
summers of late years have been so brilliant as to 
encourage the spirit of display. There perhaps has 
never been a London season more conspicuous than 
this for its exhibition of luxury and wealth. The 
City is ready enough to maintain its fine traditions 
of hospitality. The residents of Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall are ready enough to decorate their houses, to 
lend colour to the scene. 
officials spare neither time nor toil to make the 
ceremonial as smooth and stately as such things 
All the antiquities of a formal, venerable 
Court—the Gentlemen Ushers and the Yeomen of 
the Guard, the Lords with White Staves and the 
Gold and Silver Sticks in Waiting—are at hand to 
swell the pomp of the occasion. 
of all our preparations, there is nearly always 
something meagre and shabby about the results that 
The truth is, that a great show requires 
a great deal of material and a great deal of organ- 
ising power, a sense of spectacular beauty, an eye 
Pomp and splendour may 
days of the world’s most 
brilliant spectacles have sometimes been the days 
of the world’s worst corruption. . But demonstra- 
tions that are the outcome of wide and genuine 
feeling may laugh at such melancholy reflections, for 
We hope that there may yet 
be many occasions within the present reign of 
testifying, as London did this week, our loyal good- 
will towards all members of the Royal House. 
we hope that those who prepare these pageants for 
us will more and more study how to give them due 
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HE scare in New York consequent upon the 
extraordinary strength shown by the Silverites, 

the increased shipments of gold, and the necessity 
President Cleveland felt himself under to borrow from 
the banks, have all combined to make business even 
duller, if possible, than it was before. 
disturbance in Crete, too, has a depressing effect, 
and so has the utter anarchy in Turkey. But while 
business is almost stationary, the feeling in the 
market is more hopeful than it was. 
good, and is steadily improving. The railway divi- 
dends so far announced are in some cases beyond 
expectation, and the traffic returns prove that the 
companies are doing even a better business now. The 
reports from all the manufacturing districts are very 
favourable; and even the crops have not suffered from 
the great heat as much as was anticipated. The wheat 
crop is unexpectedly good. Then there is a strong 
hope that the Matabele rising will soon now be put 
down ; and the passage by the Folksraad of the Bill 
for restricting the sale of liquor to natives is taken 
as evidence that President Kruger is about to carry 
other’ reforms — that, in fact, if too much outer 
pressure is not brought to bear upon him, he will 
make all reasonable concessions in the course of time. 
Labour is so abundant now that wages are falling ; 
and coal is cheaper owing to the reduction of rail- 
From all this it is expected that the 
mining industry will become more and more pros- 
perous every day, and that the market will improve ; 
but, in the meanwhile, there are no buyers. 
the American market prices fell sharply early in 
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the week; there was a slight rally on Thurs- 
day, but we can only repeat what we have said 
so often, that the situation is so doubtful and 
so dangerous that investors should completely keep 
aloof from the market. There is just as little doing 
in the international department as in others, and, in 
spite of the good railway dividends and favourable 
railway traffics, even the home railway department 
is inactive. Of course, it is to be recollected that 
the fortnightly settlement will begin on Monday, 
and that on the following Monday there will be a 
Bank holiday ; there is little probability, therefore, 
of any increase in business for the next week; 
but after the holiday operators are more hopeful, 
although if the great heat continues there is likely 
to be very little doing before September, and the 
uncertainty attending the coming American elections 
will probably exercise a depressing effect for many 
months. 

The new Russian loan to be brought out in Paris 
is expected to lead to considerable withdrawals of 
money from London for Paris; but the money, of 
course, will come back again before very long, and, 
in spite of the expectation, so much gold is coming 
from the United States, from South Africa, and 
Australia, that the effect upon rates is not likely to 
be great. This week bankers complain that they 
find a difficulty in employing their money upon 
almost any terms, the supply in the open market 
having been increased on Wednesday by the pay- 
ment of a million sterling of the Japanese money 
within the Bank of England. The Russian loan is 
not to be offered in London, and it is said that it is 
to be taken over by the Messieurs Rothschild and 
their friends. Itis a3 per cent. loan, and doubts are 
expressed whether the subscriptions to it in France 
and Germany will be very large. A former 3 per cent. 
Russian loan was admittedly a failure. The price 
of this issue, however, is lower. The silver market 
is firm. The great mine-owners in America are 
once more refusing to sell any considerable amount 
in the hope that the Silverites may win at the 
coming elections, or, even if they do not, that they 
may be strong enough in the new Congress to carry 
some measure that will be favourable to silver. 
The India Council, too, continues to sell its drafts 
very well; it disposed of the whole amount offered 
on Wednesday at a little under 1s. 2}d. per rupee; 
and the new 3 per cent. rupee loan offered in 
Calcutta has been a very decided success, the 
average price obtained being over 103. This is the 
first time the Indian Government has ever been 
able to place a rupee loan at so high a rate of 
interest as 3 per cent. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Lord Salisbury’s statement in the 
House of Lords last night was absolutely un- 
expected, and was, in consequence, only heard by a 
small number of peers. Its importance can, how- 
ever, hardly be exaggerated. It appears to mean 
that the Prime Minister is at last convinced that he 
must take the country into his confidence, and 
obtain some guidance from it on the important 
question of arbitration with America. This, in 
turn, may be regarded as a tacit acknowledgment 
that the Cabinet has not made up its mind upon 
the points at issue between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney. It is not a usual thing for any Foreign 
Minister to invite the country to express its opinion 
upon a question which is still under negotiation. 
That Lord Salisbury should have taken this step is 
indeed remarkable, but the gravity and urgency 
of the problem are great, and no doubt justify a 
departure from the usual course. 
Mr. Balfour is playing his game of bluff with 
considerable vigour, though one cannot say that his 











success is proportionate to his efforts. His speech 
at the Unionist dinner last night was an attempt to 
cover his own failures by a direct attack upon his 


opponents. But the truth is that his severest 
critics are members of his own party, and they 
are consequently hardly likely to be misled by 
his special pleading. Everything that has been said 
as to the blundering of Ministers during the present 
session is felt just as strongly to-day as at the time 
when the blunders were committed, and Mr. Balfour 
really makes matters worse instead of better by his 
repeated efforts to vindicate himself. 

Sunday.—The trial of Dr. Jameson and his party 
naturally begins to be the leading subject of con- 
versation, but the newspapers for the most part 
refrain from discussing it—which is well. Only 
Mr. Edward Dicey in the Observer puts in a plea 
for Dr. Jameson’s early return to Rhodesia, where 
certainly there is great need for the presence of 
any man who can give help to the stricken settlers. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the change which 
has come over popular feeling concerning the raiders 
since the tempestuous days of last January, when 
the nation was suffering from a temporary delirium 
that effaced the boundaries between right and 
wrong. To-day the wrong that was done is seen 
plainly enough—chiefly because its consequences 
have been so bitterly apparent. Mr. Rhodes, I hear, 
has announced his readiness to return to England 
whenever his presence here is desired, in order that 
he may face the music. There seems now to be a 
general recognition of two things about which men 
disputed hotly six months ago. The first is the 
gravity of the offence which was committed against 
the Transvaal Government, and the greatness of the 
folly with which the aggressors acted. The second 
is that, despite their folly and criminality, their 
motives were not sordid. They made a huge mis- 
take, but they made it under the influence of a not 
ignoble delusion. The issue of this week’s trial is 
awaited with eagerness on all sides; that it will 
make it possible for Dr. Jameson to return forth- 
with to South Africa is believed by few. 

The approaching Royal Wedding divides public 
interest with the Jameson trial. The conjunction 
of events is almost grotesque. The brevity of the 
Queen’s stay in London on the occasion of the 
wedding is regarded in many quarters as proof that 
her Majesty is feeling more and more severely the 
weight of her years. I am glad to say that this is 
not the case. The Queen does not forget that her 
youngest daughter is a newly-made widow, and 
herself “a widow indeed,” she respects the grief 
of one so near and dear to her, and will allow no one 
to suppose that the tragedy of a few months back 
has been forgotten in her household. But her 
general health is better than it has been for some 
time, and she talks cheerfully and confidently of 
next year, when the period of deep mourning will 
be over, and when she anticipates a revival on a 
smaller scale of the festivities which marked her 
Jubilee year. 

Senin -Ue. Balfour's speech on Friday at the 
Unionist dinner is condemned unsparingly by many 
on his own side of the House. The attempt he has 
made to absolve himself from all responsibility for 
the disasters that have befallen the Government 
and to attribute everything to the obstruction of 
the Opposition has brought down upon him a volume 
of hostile criticism. But there seems to be a general 
desire to wait for his announcement regarding public 
business to-day before raising any further discussion 
on the painful point of the failure of the Session. 
Whether the Irish Land Bill goes through or not, it 
is quite certain that it will be mutilated during the 
debates in both Houses. There is, however, a grow- 
ing opinion among the Irish members that it ought 
to be saved if possible, and this will doubtless assist 
its chances during the few weeks that remain of 
the Session. 

The publication of the report of the Cape 
Committee on the subject of the Jameson raid is 
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somewhat inopportune at the very moment when 
Jameson and his colleagues are being placed upon 
their trial. But it is with Mr. Rhodes rather than 
with the actual raiders that the report is chiefly 
concerned. With regard to Mr. Rhodes its language 
is unmistakable, and clearly justifies all that Presi- 
dent Kruger has had to say concerning his South 
African rival. No doubt it will be regarded by 
Mr. Labouchere and the other opponents of the 
Chartered Company as also justifying all that they 
have had to say as to the action of the directors of 
that Company. We are clearly a long way from the 
end of the wretched business, one phase of which is 
being investigated by the Law Courts to-day. 

Tuesday.—There was another outburst of plain- 
speaking in the House of Commons last night, in 
connection with the state of business. Mr. Balfour 
made a lamentable speech—dull, confused, and 
rambling—and manifestly irritated many of his 
own supporters. Sir William Harcourt was very 
heavy in hand in his opening remarks in reply ; but 
by and by, when he turned to last lriday’s speech 
by the Leader of the House, he improved, and finally 
he gave Mr. Balfour a trouncing he is not likely soon 
to forget. But the most significant part of the 
debate was the renewed outbreak of mutiny on the 
Tory benches. No doubt the mutineers were “ old 
hands" at the game; but they spoke the sentiments 
of nine out of ten of the men sitting beside them, 
and the sentiments were not such as Mr. Balfour 
can have liked. This morning's Tory newspapers by 
the grudging tone of their comments on the debate 
tell the same tale. Mr. Balfour's failure becomes 
more and more manifest as time passes, and it is 
quite possible that a catastrophe may occur if the 
session is prolonged. In these circumstances the 
desire to escape is universal, for nobody wishes Mr. 
Balfour to meet with a personal disaster. That the 
sacrifice of the innocents is complete is believed by 
no one, and it is highly probable that the list of 
abandoned measures will become much longer than 
it now is before the close of next month. 

There was an agreeable diversion for those 
engaged in the battle of politics last night in the 
shape of a reception by Sir Edward and Lady 
Lawson at the Daily Telegraph offices in Fleet 
Street. “Society” turned up in great force to see 
one of its masters at home in his den. The den 
itself was made beautiful exceedingly for the 
occasion, and the Press was afforded an oppor- 
tunity of securing another social triumph in a 
world in which—within the memory of many of 
us—it was absolutely ignored. 

Wednesday.—The Royal wedding and the ad- 
mirable speeches of Lord Rosebery at Dumfries and 
Glasgow yesterday take the thoughts of people for 
the moment away from the dismal tragi-comedy at 
Westminster. It is true that there was a moment 
when the comic business was distinctly in the 
ascendant at the House of Commons yesterday. 
That was when Mr. Carson, speaking metaphorically, 
shook the dust of the Tory benches from off his feet, 
and marched out of the House in the noble character 
of a revolting Ministerialist. Poor Mr. Carson! If one 
wishes to measure the distance we have travelled from 
the days of Coercion in Ireland, one has only to realise 
the position to which this arch-apostle of Coercion 
—Mr. Arthur Balfour's right-hand man in the sorry 
business of bludgeoning Irish politicians in the name 
of the law—bas fallen. It must be galling indeed to 
the gentleman who was so recently the incarnation 
of the Coercion policy to find that Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Healy have more authority now with the Irish 
Executive than he possesses. But, after all, it is a 
floundering, woe-begone Executive upon which the 
redoubtable Queen's Counsel has turned his back. 

Lord Rosebery has, of course, had to refrain 
from party politics in his addresses to the Scotch 
admirers of Burns; but if one wanted proof, not 
merely of his great gifts as a literary critic, but of 
the depth of his sympathy with Radical ideas, it 
would only be necessary to point to his speeches at 








Dumfries and Glasgow. He has not had the oppor- 
tunities which the mistakes of the Government in 
the House of Commons have furnished to the 
Opposition leaders there of distinguishing himself 
in the battles of the moment. But if there were 
ever any doubts as to his complete recovery from 
the prostrating illness of last year, or as to the 
mental energy and resourcefulness with which he 
is equipped, they must be removed by the admirable 
work he has just done in Scotland. 

Thursday.—At the very moment when the Royal 
wedding party was assembled in Buckingham 
Palace yesterday afternoon, the news of the defeat 
of the Government in the House of Commons 
reached the clubs. It caused a pronounced sen- 
sation. No doubt it is not a matter of serious 
importance; but following as it does the long 
series of blunders and humiliations which have 
sickened the supporters of the Government, it has 
a very distinct significance of its own. That there 
never was so unfortunate a Ministry as this seems 
to be admitted by everybody, and now that it has 
actually been defeated on one of its own Bills in 
its own House of Commons, it becomes difficult to 
say what may not happen next. The Times, I see, 
holds that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues will have 
recovered themselves by next Session, and that 
then all will be for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. I am old enough to remember 
how the French, after their first crushing defeats, 
sought to console themselves in the same way. 
* All can be recovered” was the cry. One knows in 
what fashion that delusive hope disappeared, and 
nothing is more certain than that the visions of the 
Times are just as vain. The pendulum is swinging 
with a vengeance. The sands are running faster and 
ever faster through the hour-glass, and the “ great 
Government” is manifestly doomed. 

In the meantime Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Chamberlain hardly mend matters by the 
elaborate apologies they are offering on behalf of 
the detected imposture of this “strong Unionist 
Administration.” Yet in one respect these gentle- 
men set a good example to politicians of all parties. 
They have both been described as rival aspirants to 
the post now held by Mr. Balfour, and they have both 
gone out of their way not only to discredit the idea, 
but to speak warmly and manfully in defence of 
their colleague. What a pity it is that certain Liberal 
Ministers, when the head of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment was attacked far more savagely than Mr. 
Balfour has been, and without.a shadow of justifica- 
tion, did not act as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Chamberlain bave done. Nothing did more harm to 
the Liberal cause at the last General Election than 
the chill and ostentatious silence of certain am- 
bitious Liberal statesmen, whilst their leader was 
being attacked by professed Liberals both in the 
House of Commons and in the country. 

The remarkable feature of yesterday's wedding 
was the crowd in the streets. There was hardly 
anything to be seen, yet the multitude gathered 
together in the West End was almost as large as 
upon the ever-memorable Jubilee Day nine years 
ago, and the temper that prevailed universally was 
one of enthusiastic loyalty. Stronger evidence of 
the popularity of the Sovereign and her family has 
never been given. At the marriage ceremony Mr. 
Gladstone was the observed of all observers, and 
was the recipient of many marks of respect. He 
was in excellent spirits; but he looked distinctly 
older and more frail than when he was last in 
London. 

Friday.—The scene in the House last night when 
Mr. Balfour turned upon Mr. Carson and dealt 
severely with that pretentious captain of mutineers 
was a very striking one. Mr. Carson represents the 
worst side of Irish political faction. He was one of 
the bad angels who had access to the ear of Mr. 
Balfour during that gentleman’s miserable and 
disastrous Irish Secretaryship, and there is little 
doubt that for many of the sordid and disgraceful 
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blunders which marked the coercion régime it was 
Mr. Carson rather than Mr. Balfour who was 
responsible. But, despite the closeness of their 
alliance in those days, Mr. Carson is now the 
malignant assailant of the Leader of the House, and 
last night he did not scruple to attribute his present 
attitude on the Irish Land Question to the fact that 
he is in office and remains there. Upon this Mr. 
Balfour turned and, speaking metaphorically, rent 
Mr. Carson ; and the House, which is always glad to 
see ingratitude punished, cheered the First Lord of 
the Treasury with quite unwonted heartiness. The 
incident, indeed, saved the Land Bill in the House of 
Commons; but its fate elsewhere is still in suspense. 








EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 





yN his address at Edmond de Goncourt’'s grave, 
; M. Zola treated as futile any distinction 
between the De Goncourt brothers, though one 
had survived the other nearly thirty years. They 
represented, indeed, one personality in a far more 
intimate relation than has distinguished any other 
literary collaboration in our time. The famous 
“ Journal,’ which Edmond continued to publish 
with monotonous regularity, degenerated into the 
rag-bag of a chiffonnier ; but the spirit of the earlier 
volumes was there, aged, soured, devoted to truth 
in a narrow, trivial sense, and as solicitous of the 
phrase as ever. As Edmond grew old his faculties 
were dimmed by a remorseless amour-propre; beyond 
a small circle of friends he saw in the signs of 
the times little but disparagement of the life-work 
which had made his fame. He conceived the singular 
idea of a De Goncourt Academy which was to eclipse 
the elder institution, and be composed of rare spirits 
who declined to bow down in that House of Rimmon. 
From the original list of his Academicians Edmond 
erased more than one name. Pierre Loti, for in- 
stance, chose to become one of the forty immortals 
rather than carry on the Goncourt tradition. The 
men who have been deemed worthy of Edmond’s 
bequest—men like the authors of “ Les Morticoles” 
and “ En Route ’—can searcely be said to uphold a 
standard of literature that is one and indivisible, or 
endowed with any special atmosphere. To draw 
four hundred pounds a year from Edmond de Gon- 
court’s property is not to incarnate a style or a 
dogma. 

On the other hand, M. Zola did not exaggerate 
when he classed the De Goncourts amongst the 
makers of the modern French novel. They essayed 
literature in several branches; they wrote vividly 
if not philosophically of some social and artistic 
phases of the eighteenth century ; but their memor- 
able achievement was the form and pressure they 
gave to the fiction of naturalism. They claimed to 
have written in ‘“ Germinie Lacerteux” the first 
true romance of the people ; they dedicated it to the 
religion of Humanity. M. Zola has said eloquent 
things in praise of this work; it is the banner of his 
schoul; he is proud to be the pupil and the rival of 
its authors. In the “Journal” it is recorded that, 
after the death of an old and faithful servant, the 
brothers discovered that she had been leading a life 
they had never even suspected. On this theme was 
founded the story of Germinie Lacerteux’s devotion 
to her mistress, and of her descent into an abyss of 
depravity which only the most patient charity can 
illuminate. The book is powerful, and, like the 
tender little idyll of “ Scour Philoméne,” it has the 
impress of sincerity which redeems the tragedy of 
the domestic servant from mere squalor. There is 
no reason to doubt that the De Goncourts honestly 
believed the history of Germinie to be a parable of 
misery among the very poor, hitherto regarded 
as beneath the dignity of fiction. In this they 
adopted the view enforced by the younger Dumas, 
that l’art pour l'art are words devoid of sense, and 
that literature cannot profit by a divorce from the 





moral interests of our lives. If some student of 
“London Labour and the London Poor,” or of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s investigations, were to write a 
romance on the material thus collected, he might 
deem himself fortunate to be inspired by the spirit 
of “ Germinie Lacerteux.” The nearest parallel to it 
we have in English is * Esther Waters,” of which the 
highest praise is that it does not suffer from com- 
parison with the model, and is happily distinguished 
by a restraint which the great French pupil of the 
De Goncourts has never attained. 

It is unfortunate that the “ Journal,” which was 
designed to apply the literary method of its authors 
to contemporary persons and events, leaves no im- 
pression of intellectual breadth. It contains some 
interesting portraits. The conversation of Sainte- 
Beuve is reproduced with great pains and more than 
a spice of malice. In all the personal allusions to 
the great critic there is a sense of rivalry. To have 
detected a fallacy or a limitation of knowledge in 
Sainte-Beuve was to the brothers a day’s triumph. 
To set down a discussion in which he was at an 
apparent disadvantage gave them the keenest 
pleasure. The discussions in the “Journal” are not 
always impressive. They savour too much of talk 
for the sake of talk; but the provocative extrava- 
gance of Gautier, the murmuring blandness of Renan, 
the calm assurance of Edmond de Goncourt, and 
the horror of Saint-Victor at the outrages on his 
literary idols, are racily drawn. There is one debate 
begun by Sainte-Beuve with an attack on Balzac, 
diverted by Renan with the assertion that George 
Sand will be read three centuries hence, and then 
suddenly plunged into a contrast between Balzac 
and Homer. Saint-Victor affirms that Andromache 
is more interesting than Madame Marneffe, to which 
Edmond de Goncourt replies that he would rather 
read “ Adolphe” than the Iliad; and Gautier, by 
way of stimulating the combatants, remarks that 
Homer is out of date, and can be studied only in the 
ancient Greek, which is trés sauvage. The humours 
of literary table-talk, which generally resolves itself 
into the war-cries of idolaters and iconoclasts, could 
not be better exemplified. 

After this the most striking note of the 
“ Journal” is the suggestion of that peculiar artistic 
temperament which made the brothers one mind 
and one character. The task of translating life into 
literature exasperated their nerves. Many pages 
are the sighs and groans of the tormented. A book 
has just been completed. “ L’horrible vie que cette 
vie des lettres,” says an entry in the “ Journal,” 
“ou aprés avoir souffert du doute de l'uvre, on a 
encore 4 souffrir du doute de son succés. Nous ne 
nous disons rien, mais nous sentons parfaitement les 
idées qui nous travaillent, et que nous nous cachons.” 
These sensations are carefully noted and tran- 
scribed; they are all part of the business. To feel 
is to analyse, and the constant analysis tends 
slowly but surely to an exhaustion of ideas. 
Ginger, as a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has just told us, is adulterated for the 
market with “spent” or “exhausted” ginger, 
the same article, but without the original savour. 
As the “Journal” proceeds, the “spent” ginger 
becomes more and more conspicuous. Emotions are 
supplemented by fidgets. The search for the exact 
phrase which shall give the bone, muscle, and blood- 
particles of the matter in hand is a feverish des- 
peration. Such a method is, in the long run, fatal 
to calm perception and to large appreciations. It 
craves for the abnormal and the bizarre. <A god- 
send to the brothers was a meeting with wn jeune 
Anglais, who gravely described his taste for 
cruelty. He had plunged long pins into small 
boys. His great ambition was to have a book 
bound in skin taken from a living negress. All 
this is reported in good faith, and with obvious 
gusto; but the exhausted reader is refreshed 
by the thought that this monster of an Englishman 
was amusing himself with the credulity of his 
auditors. Eccentricity has its small beer as well as 
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commonplace, and the chronicle of the one becomes 
as tedious as the chronicle of the other. Such is the 
decadence of the “Journal,” which in Edmond de 
Goncourt’s old age grew to be a nightmare, a carica- 
ture of the early freshness and force of observation. 
The literary life is horrible, indeed, when its ghosts 
walk, and would have us believe that they are alive 
and solid. 








AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR AND DIVINE. 





E notice in another column the “ Life and 
Letters” of a man who may fairly be de- 
scribed as the most typical English Scholar and 
Divine of his generation. “Typical,” of course, 
does not mean the common or ordinary, but the 
characteristic in its most perfect form. The average 
man is never a type, but rather its shadow, its more 
or less thin adumbration; while the typical is the 
rarest of men—one who embodies, in a manner 
ideal rather than actual, the qualities which are 
held to be distinctive of a race or an order. And it 
is in this sense that we apply the term to Hort; 
he had the English qualities of caution, patience, 
courage, thoroughness, honesty, reverence for fact, 
and love of the tried and proved, and he exhibited 
these in the field where they find it hardest to live— 
the field of learning and religion. In the work he 
did as a scholar he never ceased to be a divine; in 
his thoughts and speech as a divine he never ceased 
to be a scholar—ie. in the region where he dealt 
with minute facts and complex phenomena he never 
forgot love of the true and reverence for the holy, 
and in the region where he speculated and believed 
and adored he never despised the actual or lost hold 
of the real. Such men are too rare to be dismissed 
hastily fgom remembrance, especially as all who knew 
him feel that the man was so much greater than 
the few suggestive fragments he has left behind. 

It would be too narrow a view of Hort to regard 
him as a pure creation of Cambridge. He himself 
confessed how much he owed to Rugby, and to the 
influence and memory of Arnold; and his was too 
sensitive a mind to be without traces of the strong 
hand of Tait or the stimulating touch of Bonamy 
Price. The Oxford Movement also reached him, 
moved his religious nature, and permanently affected 
his character and his modes of thought. But there 
can be no question that of all the educational 
agencies concerned in his formation Cambridge was 
the most potent. Four tendencies may be said to 
have combined to shape him—two of a more per- 
manent and two of a more occasional kind: the 
former were the distinctive spirit and studies of the 
University, the latter were more personal, though 
concerned with speculation and practice. Cam- 
bridge classics and Cambridge science had an almost 
equal influence in forming his mental habits. As a 
scholar, he was trained in the school of Bentley and 
Porson, and fitly inherited and illustrated some 
of its best traditions, though drilled into more 
rigorous accuracy and more clear and _ historical 
methods in the use of ancient MSS. and the forma- 
tion of critical texts. But so far as mental habits 
were concerned, natural science seems to have been 
an even more effectual discipline than classics. It 
is hard to see why this should have been so, 
but certainly some of his most characteristic 
qualities lived, as it were, on the scientific side 
of his mind. His regard for facts, however 
trivial, his love of research, his sympathy with 
the spirit of discovery, his mental hospitality, the 
welcome he was ever ready to offer to a theory 
which promised new light on old things, his eager- 
ness to discover causes and conditions of variation, 
or of relations between old and new forms, different 
or cognate, in Nature or in history, in morphology 
or in MSS., sprang out of the scientific discipline 
he had received. And it gave him an attitude of 
thought which was also characteristic. Nature 





ceased to be to him something alien to spirit, and 
theology was enlarged by the enlargement of physics. 
May we add that science has often a reverence 
unknown to theology? And in the Cambridge of 
Hort’s day this was exemplified in some eminent 
persons. Professor Sedgwick, who had in him so 
much of the old lion and the ancient saint; Clerk 
Maxwell, most brilliant of physicists, devout of 
thinkers, and genial of men; G. G. Stokes, Lucasian 
Professor like Newton, and, like Newton, a believer 
who loves to interpret the mysteries of faith even 
more than the laws of Nature; and William Thom- 
son, in physics an audacious inquirer, in mechanics 
an ingenious discoverer, and in religion a most 
beautiful soul—were samples of the minds which 
science, as cultivated in Cambridge in Hort’s under- 
graduate days, tended to produce. And he ex- 
emplified the same fine qualities in the far more 
difficult field of historical and religious criticism. 

But the more personal were even more decisive 
influences, at least as concerned the use he was to 
make of his more purely academic qualities. To the 
speculative and spiritual side of his nature Maurice 
appealed; to the religious, in its political and 
practical, the Christian Socialists, notably Maurice 
and Kingsley. We confess to a feeling of signal 
pleasure at discovering how greatly Maurice in- 
fluenced Hort, and how much of the one may be 
said to have survived in the other. It is a marvel 
to us how little the generation that now is knows 
of Maurice. He was, perhaps, the most potently 
attractive figure of the middle of our century. To 
the narrow orthodoxy of those days he was ana- 
thema, and he knew by experience that its curse 
was a thing of no contemptible force. But he was 
a man intrinsically large and noble, pure in char- 
acter and motive. To John Stuart Mill he was a 
man of deepest interest, distinguished by his power 
to discover unobvious truths in familiar things; to 
Tennyson he was 


“of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due,” 


and whose coming was like the rise of “the sun 
in winter.” And it was like the fertilizing beams 
of the sun that he acted on Hort’s mind. From him 
he learned to seek and find order even in the most 
confused events; to look for the reason of the most 
humble and isolated occurrence, and never to be 
content with a mean reason when a nobler could 
be found; to exact of oneself justice in the judg- 
ment whether of a foe or a suspected and disliked 
formula; and to consider that knowledge of a fact 
or series of facts was never an end in itself, but 
rather a means whose function was never under- 
stood till it was related to some larger and living 
whole. But while the Master’s mind persisted in 
the disciple, it was after a most characteristic 
change. In one of his letters Hort regrets that 
Maurice was so much the theologian that he specu- 
lated before he knew; he was so concerned with the 
ideal significance of a thing that he never got face 
to face with its actual bald being. He himself 
reversed this process: inquiry came at the begin- 
ning, speculation at the end. He sat, as it were, 
down before the facts, whether historical or 
documentary; patiently laid siege to them, ap- 
proached them from every possible point, ex- 
amined and cross-examined every witness he 
could find, and only when he had mastered all 
did he begin to look round and discover their re- 
lation to the general system of things. Yet his 
interests were never wholly or solely intellectual. 
The Christian Socialism of his early days remained 
with him, sanctified for him politics, though it made 
partisanship hateful, and made him look at all 
ecclesiastical and educational questions in relation 
to the common weal. His Letters have made us feel 
how the priest of a parish may have eyes that look 
into all the ways of the Church and a conscience 
that judges the high persons and politics of the 
State. 
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Hort will be remembered as one of the three 
theologians that in the second half of our century 
made Cambridge illustrious ; and the three were as 
remarkable in their differences as in their agree- 
ments. The names of Westcott and Hort are 
indissolubly associated, and the association will 
remain so long as sacred criticism lives or has a 
history. And had the early scheme of a united 
commentary been carried out, Lightfoot’s name 
would have been as indissolubly joined with theirs in 
a still higher field of scholarship. But, even as it is, 
they represent the nearest thing to a triumvirate in 
learning any English University has known—at least 
in our century ; possibly, too, the nearest approach 
to a distinct tendency or school since the days 
of the Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote, Cudworth, 
and More. Lightfoot was at once the most masterful 
and the most limited. He was a mass of prodigious 
learning, but it was learning as a servant to obey 
rather than a sovereign to command. He was a 
sort of sober and spiritualised Bentley, without the 
humour of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, but as able, 
pitilessly, to overpower and extinguish, if he could 
not silence, his antagonist. Westcott was, in a 
curious degree, the speculative and the practical 
man, the dreamer and the realist—seeing visions, yet 
able to realise the visions he saw. We are struck 
with the extraordinary number of practical schemes 
which originate with him. Hort was more the 
scholar and critic than either: too conscious of the 
possibilities of error and the limitations of know- 
ledge to reach the clear-cut and assured conclusions 
of Lightfoot ; too much alive to the complexities of 
thought and the inadequacies of human speech to be 
as prolific and facile a writer as Westcott. Academic 
recognition came earlier to the other two than 
to him, and they had in due season the highest 
ecclesiastical preferment, which was unsolicited and 
certainly not beyond their deserts, while he was 
never more than a humble parish priest, though 
no man appreciated more than he the dignity of his 
office. But he had what may be described as an 
honour and an office which was all his own. He 
became the ideal of a band of younger scholars, 
a sort of unconscious mentor, a literary conscience 
which exacted independence, accuracy, and the 
patient search for truth. We do not know any 
modern English scholar who was so much a hero 
to scholars, so progressively loved and admired and 
trusted. On his immense resources the obscurest 
could draw, and could be certain of meeting no 
repulse. His silence was at once a cause of per- 
plexity and a source of power, for men wished 
that he would speak so as to solve their problems 
or to help them to a solution, yet they felt that 
before the silence of one who had inquired so long, 
who knew and had thought so much, they could 
only cultivate the reverence and the spirit he so 
splendidly exemplified. And so the young scholars 
he influenced are keeping his memory green by 
attempting to become even such as he was or would 
have approved. 

We regret that our limits do not allow us to 
attempt either an analysis of his mind or of the 
works he left behind. Of the Greek New Testament 
and the Introduction to it, or the two Dissertations, 
we need not speak ; but there is something singularly 
pathetic in the posthumous volumes which have 
been issued under the loving care of disciples and 
friends. They are, indeed, shadowy fragments 
of a once vivid mind, as it were half articulate 
words from lips which seemed silent for ever. Of 
these the “Hulsean Lectures,” long brooded over, 
printed in part, carried about for years, revised, re- 
revised, growing to him ever less adequate, yet ever 
more of a personal testimony, are the most signifi- 
cant. We have read them often before, and have 
re-read them since the “ Life and Letters” 
appeared, and have found parts once dark grow 
strangely luminous. One thing we see—Hort’'s 
inability to write what would satisfy himself 
sprang from the conflict of two tendencies within 








him—the scientific and the speculative; and the 
conflict was the more acute that the speculative 
stood at the end, and the scientific was the way 
which led up to it. Of all rare combinations, that 
of the scholar and the thinker is the rarest, and, 
curiously, it is often paralysing, especially when 
each of the two so retains its integrity that the 
scholar insists on all his facts being reckoned with, 
and the thinker that every several fact must have its 
place and its reason. And we see in Hort’s “ Hul- 
sean Lectures” the thinker struggling after this 
immense co-ordination. His son says, “he viewed 
all the movements of the time in connection with 
theology.” He did more than this: he construed 
through theology all nature and history. In his 
system he wanted to find a place for the docu- 
ments and institutions and persons of the Church, 
but also for the religions and civilisations of 
the world, as well as for the discoveries of science. 
Without physics theology was incomplete; without 
theology all the speculations and discoveries of 
man had no unity. And the unification was to 
be carried out by a process of verification. The 
experience of man was at once to authenticate 
and justify the truth of God. And so he believed 
that freedom was as necessary to theology as 
authority to religion. In conclusion, two character- 
istic sayings of his may be placed together: “I 
am convinced that now (1862), and for some time 
to come, mere naked freedom of opinion is the 
great thing to strive for, as the indispensable 
condition of everything else.” “It was not as 
an Example but as a Master that Christ spell- 
bound the Apostles.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CROWD. 





ONSIEUR LE BON has chosen a most sugges- 
h tive theme for his essay.* ‘To study the 
whims and humours of the many-headed multitude,” 
as Plato expresses it, is indeed an occupation provoc- 
ative of interest and reflection. The present study 
can be hardly deemed satisfactory, and is certainly 
not satisfying. The author had a good idea, and in 
the main a sound, if elementary, psychology to 
develop, but his leading criticisms are not sufficiently 
balanced to be called scientific, and he occasionally 
makes statements which it would be difficult to 
support by any evidence whatever. All the same, 
his work has the merit of novelty, for, though 
writers like Burke and Mill have incidentally made 
profound judgments on “The Crowd,” and though 
Mr. W. S. Lilly, in his admirable treatise “On 
Shibboleths,” has comparatively recently made a 
notable contribution to the study, no writer with 
whom we are acquainted has dealt ex professo with 
the psychology of the multitude. Yet how wide a 
field is here opened for investigation! A crowd isa 
kind of impersonal force. Its impulses, and, still 
more curious, its conscience, seem to be not only 
not the sum of those of the individuals who com- 
pose it, but on occasion, at least, something other 
and not necessarily inferior. “The work of a 
crowd,” says M. Le Bon, “is always inferior, what- 
ever its nature, to that of an isolated individual.” 
Intellectually this is most truce, and for obvious 
reasons, but morally or, so to speak, emotion- 
ally, it is by no means so. The impulse of a 
multitude may be caught by the noblest as by the 
vilest object, and its strength seems as potent in 
the one case as in the other. It would seem as if the 
crowd acting under the sway of passion were in like 
case with a hypnotic subject. Its collective will is 
inhibited and its imagination is completely at the 
mercy of the master-mind. Plato long ago pointed 











* “The Crowd.” A Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave Le 
Bon, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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out that to let loose upon the Many a free com- 
petition between the temperate persuasion of the 
wise and the demagogue’s reckless excitement of 
purblind passions, is to give the good nochance. Un- 
fortunately this remains true. “ The great leaders 
of crowds in all ages, and those of the Revolution in 
particular, have been of lamentably narrow intellect.” 
So M. Le Bon, somewhat, as is his wont, too sweep- 
ingly, but with an undoubted germ of truth. The 
pictures that capture the unreflecting multitude 
must be highly coloured, and the white light of truth 
is seldom attractive to the imagination. That beauty 
which Plato described as “ splendor veri” is too 
spiritual in its essence to appeal with much force to 
men who have eaten of the insane root of rhetorical 
falsehood. Our highest moral stimulants are, says 
George Eliot truly, “the most delicious elements of 
our too easily perishable civilisation.” Delicacy 
of sentiment or refinement of judgment one does 
not usually look for in a crowd. “La civilisa- 
tion, la vie,” writes Sainte Beuve, “est une chose 
apprise et inventée, qu’on le sache bien: ‘ Inventas 
aut qui vitam excoluere per artes.’ Les hommes 
apres quelques années de paix oublient trop cette 
vérité: ils arrivent aA croire que la culture est 
chose innée, qu'elle est la méme chose que la nature. 
La sauvagerie est toujours lA A deux pas, et, dés 
qu’on liche pied, elle recommence.” This is a 
disquieting reflection. M. Le Bon is still less 
encouraging. “ Not truth but error,” he says “ has 
always been the chief factor in the evolution of 
nations, and the reason why Socialism is so powerful 
to-day is that it constitutes the last illusion that 
is still vital.” 

Is the situation, then, hopeless? Is progress a 
myth? Assuredly not. Let cynics talk as they will, 
truth prevails here as elsewhere. Ideas remain the 
strongest force in the world, and true ideas filter 
slowly through the masses. A hundred years ago 
Burke whén warned that he had become unpopular 
with the electors of Bristol, replied, “ What obliga- 
tion lay on me to be popular? To be pleased with 
my services was their affair, not mine.” Not many 
public men of the time would assume this attitude 
towards their constituents; yet Burke’s political 
wisdom is a common heritage and most of his 
truest philosophy is our public norm. Readers 
of Green’s “ Prolegomena to Ethics” will re- 
member the fine chapters he devotes to the 
development of the moral idea of humanity. 
He points out admirably that moral progress is not 
only the widening of the range of persons whose 
common good is sought, but the gradual determina- 
tion of the content of the idea of the good. In 
several vital ethical issues, such as slavery and 
marriage, the views of the “man in the street” of 
to-day are unmeasurably in advance of those held 
by the noblest intellects of Greece. Here, assuredly, 
is progress, and in the most important sphere. It 
must be remembered also, in connection with the 
intellectual status of the multitude, that an inability 
to ground or trace the origin of their convic- 
tions does not necessarily invalidate the con- 
victions themselves. According to the well-known 
brocard of the Schoolmen, “Ignorantia modi non 
tollit certitudinem facti.” Mr. Balfour, following 
Newman, has discoursed at some length on this 
view in his “ Foundations of Belief,’ and the matter, 
though it would lead us too far, is one well worthy 
of thought. For good or ill the future seems to be 
for the ‘Crowd.’ Past history is not, as we now 
know, a barren chronicle of wars and dynasties, but 
the narrative of the moral, social, and economic 
growth of the masses. That growth has been, in 
spite of apparent regressions, in the main upward; 
and that it will so continue, who can doubt? Socialism 
and Positivism alike paint pictures of the future 
lot of the human race which are, as it seems to us, 
sadly at variance with what will prove the actualities 
of the coming time. But each in its way em- 
phasises the evolutionary instinct of the race to- 
wards “ higher things,” and in this manner, in spite 





of their illusory character, may serve the cause 
of truth. It is, believe it, a wise economy by which 
the multitude are slow in absorbing ideas. Ideas in 
their first birth are seldom anything but approxima- 
tions to truth; they must pass through a critical 
process before they are accepted even amongst the 
intellectual élite of mankind. Before they become 
part of the life of a people a lengthened interval 
must needs pass. Since ideas are, as we have said, the 
leading forces in the world, and since the multitude, 
as such, never originates an idea, it follows that there 
is no antagonism between democracy and the rule of 
“the wise and few.” The value of a democracy is 
precisely the value, moral and intellectual, of the 
men and women who compose it. And, as Mill 
justly points out, “the initiation of all wise and 
noble things comes, and must come, from individuals ; 
generally, at first, from some one individual. The 
honour and glory of the average man is that he 
is capable of following that initiative; that he can 
respond, internally, to wise and noble things, and be 
led to them with his eyes open.” 








A MERE MATTER OF STANDPOINT. 





” J teahien 3 going to-day, comrade?” hungry- 
looking Jules asked of hungry-looking Hector, 
just outside the grounds of the Hotel Beau-Rivage. 

“ Pas de chance,’ hungry-looking Hector re- 
sponded, with a shake of his shaggy head. “No 
work since a fortnight. It is, look you, these bowr- 
geois |” 

But the word bourgeois did not mean to those 
unkempt and starveling Provenc¢aux at all the same 
thing that the English journalist has made it mean 
to the English reader. To you, dear gentlemen, it 
is practically synonymous with an underbred person, 
whose tastes are less noble and exalted than your 
own ; to Jules and Hector it connoted rather a man 
in a black coat—good, bad, or indifferent—a person 
not a workman, a riche, an eat-all, a member of the 
capitalist or idle classes. Sons of the southern pro- 
letariat themselves, born to a slender and precarious 
fare of garlic and olives, with a substratum of sour 
bread, and an occasional rinsing of pelit vin bleu, they 
made no petty discrimination of trade or profession, 
no invidious distinction of banker or brewer, 
merchant or manufacturer, from doctor or ad- 
vocate, poet or painter. If you wore a blue blouse 
or a coarse grey shirt with a crimson sash, then you 
were a brother and an ouvrier ; if you wore a black 
coat and a starched white collar, you were a sacré 
bourgeois and an enemy of humanity. ‘Tis a simple 
creed, with much to recommend it. It may oc- 
casionally go wrong—all creeds are fallible—but 
in the main it answers to a genuine distinction of 
life and function—from the point of view of 
starveling Jules and starveling Hector, bien enlendu ! 

“What hast thou eaten to-day?” hungry Jules 
inquired, with a keen glance from under his black 
penthouse eyebrows. His sharp beady eyes were 
naturally deep-set, but a long course of starvation 
had made them still further recede into dim recesses 
of darkling shadow. 

Hungry Hector shrugged his shoulders—or rather 
his shoulder-bones. “ What would you have?” he 
answered, with the philosophy of hunger. “Like 
this, like that! Here a crust, there a cabbage- 
stalk! As the unemployed live ‘Tis not a 
banquet, convenons.” 

Hungry Jules seized him energetically by the 
ulna—only anatomical language can fairly describe 
the various salient portions of those two thinly- 
draped skeletons. “Look in there!” he _ cried 
hoarsely, pointing through the window. “They 
feast, those bourgeois! They have eaten already 





soup and fish and calves’ feet in béchamel; and 
| now the men in the white chokers are offering 
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them roast lamb. 
camarade ?” 
Hungry Hector leaned forward and inspected 
the diners with glistening eyes that half started 
from his head. Some of the pampered children 
of luxury actually turned up their noses at hot 


C"est trop fort, n'est-ce pas, 


roast lamb! “ Décidément, c'est trop fort,” he 
answered horrified. His righteous indignation was 
fast rising to boiling point. 

Inside, at the table, young Doctor Hughes, of 
London, that amiable consumptive, who had worn 
himself to death in the underpaid service of the 
poor of Whitechapel, was sitting with his wife, 
toying idly with the food on the plate before him. 
Minna’s eyes were fixed upon him. “ Don’t you 
think, dear,” she whispered, “ you could eat just a 
mouthful or two of this nice roast lamb? Do try! 
It’s so good for you.” 

Trevor Hughes turned it over with a listless fork, 
and inspected it. “I never can eat the Riviera 
lamb,” he answered, stifling a sigh. “It’s killed too 
young ; and it’s so lean and skinny.” 

“But you ate no soup, and you ate no fish,” 
Minna murmured with tears in her eyes. She saw 
only too plainly that his appetite was failing. 

“The soup was cold and greasy,” Trevor ex- 
plained, not peevishly, but in an apologetic voice; 


“and the fish was Joup. I can never eat loup. You 
know it disagrees with me.” 
Minna knew it did—and trembled. For day by 


day more and more things disagreed with him. She 
began to wonder with a tremulous fear what she 
could give him to live upon. 

“If only we could get away to Algiers,” she 
murmured low, “ you might recover your appetite. 
But here, on the Riviera, none of the food seems to 
suit you.” 

“T'm afraid not,’ Trevor answered. And he 
knew too well why. He had seen more than enough 
of such cases in Whitechapel. 


Jules seized Hector’s arm again. “And see,” he 
cried. ‘See! Those lackeys are bringing in some- 
thing else to offer them. Sacred name of a dog, I 
swear to you, it is chicken!” 

“Do these people eat chicken every day ?” 
Hector asked, half beside himself with astonish- 
ment, his lantern jaws dropping rapidly as _ his 
hungry mouth watered. 

“Do they eat chicken every day? Ma foi, yes; 
they do unless in its place they eat duck or par- 
tridge. Figure to yourself, partridge! I have 
watched them here a week, and you will not 
believe such shameful luxury —the luxe effréné 
des bourgeois! Every evening that goes they sit 
down to the same feast—soup, fish, an entrée, a 
joint, a réli, and sweets, and dessert. Mon dieu, 
cest effrayant !” 

Hector grasped his short knife. 
not been able to deprive him of that, 
fort,” he exclaimed again. “ But they shall pay for 
it, those mouths there! Bloodsuckers that drink 
up the life-blood of the people. And we dine on 
cabbage-stalks! I swear to you they shall pay for 
it!” 

“What do you mean?” hungry Jules exclaimed, 
seizing his ulna again with a certain greedy and 
convulsive eagerness. 

Hector opened the knife stealthily with a strange 
gleam in his eye. “The first bourgeois who leaves 
the room!” he whispered between his set teeth, 
holding it up, blade downward, and striking the air 
with a vicious thrust. “They are all of them 
equally culpable. Le premier venu, c'est compris ?” 

Minna looked at her husband tenderly. “A little 
bit of chicken, darling?” she murmured low. “I’m 
sure you can eat just a mouthful off the wing. 
Such nice white meat! Do let me give you some.” 

Trevor shook his head with a sad smile. “ No, 
no, dear,” he answered with a weary, dreary look. 
“I couldn't touch a mouthfal. You know I detest 
the table dhéte poulet.” 


Poverty had 
“C'est trop 
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“You're not going?” she cried, seeing him rise 
with the weary, dreary look still deepening on his 
face. 


“Yes,” he answered. “The room’s so hot. I 
shall stroll out into the garden. It’s nice and cool 
there, and the air seems to do me more good than 
anything.” 

“Then I shall go with you,” Minna cried, and 
rose from the table to accompany her husband. 

“ Tiens, Hector,” Jules whispered, as husband and 
wife emerged from the hotel door. “ Vois tu? un 
bourgeois /” 

A sudden blind rush. A knife gleaming in the 
air. A scream of horror from Minna. A gurgle of 
blood ; a red stream; asigh. And the tragedy was 
complete. There was one bourgeois the less alive on 
earth ; and one friend of humanity stood back, with 
gnashed teeth, awaiting arrest by the guests and the 
concierge. 

“A horrible crime!" you say. Yes, no doubt, a 
horrible crime, from the ethical side—a crime of the 
first magnitude. But from the psychological side, 
which is how human actions rather strike me, a 
regrettable result of incompatibility in the matter 
of standpoint. Those two saw things differently— 
no more than that. If each could have seen with 
the other’s eyes—well, most crimes are like that, and 
most blunders also. GRANT ALLEN. 








MY ARIEL. 





W* ne whirr, whirr ! 
The sound of the flying wheel! 
The meadows are yellow with buttercup ; 
The swallow curves down and the lark soars up; 
The meadows a flash of gold as we fly; 
The voice of the lark like a fairy peal 
Rung in the depths of the purple sky 
For a mystic moment, as we pass by 
On the wings of the flying wheel! 


Joy, joy, joy! 

A race with the laughing day! 
She has cast her gossamer robe aside, 
With its spangled dew, and has swiftly tied 

Her sandals with grasses; her frock of white May 
She has kilted with sunbeams, and bound her hair 
With strips of blue from the distant air; 
She has leaped on the path, a rival fair-— 

Oh, ho, 'tis a race! We're away! 


Tread, tread, tread! 
Slow to the top of the hill, 
For the blithesome day hath advantage now; 
We follow her hard with dew on the brow. 
The meads of the river are drenched with sun, 
The mist of heat on the plain lies still, 
But the sprites of the breeze, that dance and run 
On upland pastures, come one by one 
To kiss us for climbing the hill. 


Fast, fast, fast! 

As the road drops down to the vale, 
Like the hawk that swoops from the open sky, 
Like the buzzing rush of the bright-winged fly, 
Like the swift that darts by the river’s brim— 
A streak of blue and no more of him— 

So the flying wheel runs adown the dale; 
And the panting day, although light of limb, 

In the race may not prevail. 


Hush, hush, hush! 

Scarce a sound in the afternoon! 

The road winds long through the fields behind ; 
The poplars are stirred by the evening wind ; 
O’er sunlit valleys the shadows stray, 

Whi'e the east gives birth to a crescent moon. 
We have made a pact with the fleeting day, 
We move together, in leisurely way, 

Through the calm of the afternoon. 
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Home, home, home! 

So the wheel brings us home to rest! 
The meadows that bloomed when the day was born 
Are mown and sere since we passed in the morn; 
The snow from the hawthorn has fluttered down. 

With her faded posies upon her breast 
The day lies wrapped in the shadows brown, 
And we enter again the grey old town, 

When the wheel brings us home to rest. 

Oxford, L. DOUGALL, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





West-CouNnTRY POETS. 
HE nightingale does not sing in Devon or 
Cornwall. But no fewer than four hundred 
poets have done their best to repair the deficiency ; 
and Mr. W. H. Kearly Wright has marshalled 
them up in a very handsome volume. Nothing 
could well be easier than to deride such an under- 
taking and the great labour it must have 
cost. “ Why ‘ West-Country Poets’?” you ask. 
“ Poetry is poetry ; and mathematics, mathematics. 
Coleridge was a West-Countryman and a poet. But 
his sphere was universal. Why attempt with a 
label to limit him to a county or a parish? The 
term ‘Lake poet’ we can allow: for that has 
reference to a school, a definite poetic movement. 
We can understand why Scotsmen are celebrating 
Burns this week. Burns was Scottish to the core: 
and his verse (courageous in its faults as in its 
nobility) reflects Scottish character as none, before 
or after, has reflected it. But there has been no 
West-Country ‘school,’ and no first-rate exponent 
of West-Country character in poetry. The great 
poets of West-Country descent—such as Coleridge 
and Keats—have shaken themselves free of smaller 
racial ties and claimed the full inheritance of the 
national Muse.” 


All very true: but and nevertheless the men 
of Devon will continue to take pride in the memory 
of Coleridge, as in the memory of Drake or of 
Reynolds. So many people are discussing the 
sentiment of patriotism just now that I am even 
inclined to feel grateful to Mr. Wright for treating 
it as an ultimate fact, and boldly basing his labours 
upon the disputed axiom. 


The title “ West-Country Poets,” however, at 
once suggests two questions: (1) “ When is a poet 
a West-Country poet?” and (2) “When is a West- 
Countryman a poet?” Let me expand the first 
question. Does a poet qualify as a West-Country 
poet (a) by birth or descent; (b) or by residence; 
(c) or by writing about the West-Country? For 
my own part, I should accept the first qualification, 
hesitate over the second, and probably dismiss the 
third. Mr. Wright allows them all. He in- 
cludes (a) Coleridge, who was born of an old 
Devon stock at Ottery St. Mary; (b) Herrick, 
who was born a Cockney, and professed to loathe 
his exile in Devonshire, where, however, he 
resided long enough to qualify; and (c) even a 
gentleman of East Indian birth, and the scarcely 
Devonian name of Carl von Buch, of whom it is 
uncertain whether he visited Devon, and only 
certain that he wrote an “appreciative” poem on 
Sir Walter Raleigh. But even for county cricket 
one cannot qualify on terms so easy as these. I 
suggest, therefore, that Mr. Wright will improve 
his second edition by omitting class C, or segregat- 
ing the “furriners” in an appendix. Year by year 
the Land's End excites an increasing number of 
visitors to address it in sonnet form; and the 
present volume contains 488 pages. Unless we draw 
a line somewhere we shall be driven by the 
inexorable Sorites to class the late Professor 
Blackie as a West-Countryman, on the strength of 
his many effusions in the Visitors’ Books that 
strew the Cornish littoral. 





To the second question— When is a West- 
Countryman a poet?—Mr. Wright provides the 
agreeable answer, “ When he tries.” For this book, 
you must understand, is neither a Corpus nor an 
anthology of West-Country poetry, but rather a 
biographical and bibliographical cyclopedia of the 
poets, with illustrative specimens. And it is just 
the care expended by Mr. Wright in biographical 
and bibliographical research which gives the volume 
its particular value and makes it worthy to stand 
on the shelf beside such works as Boase and Court- 
ney’s “Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.” At the same 
time, we must allow him his boast, that “it would 
be difficult to find two counties in England which 
have produced more poets of standing than Devon 
and Cornwall. . During the progress of the 
necessary researches I have examined and passed 
under review the works of some six or seven 
hundred writers. My greatest difficulty has been 
in the abundance of material and in the work of 
judicious selection and condensation. . « Some 
four hundred writers have been included in this 
work, which, although it contains a great deal of 
mediocre verse, has yet a large proportion of 
striking poetry which has stood the test of time.” 


Four hundred poets! It seems a mighty list; 
and it includes such names as Raleigh, Peele, Ford, 
Carew, Browne, Gay, Herrick, Coleridge, Praed, 
Hawker, Charles Kingsley, and Austin Dobson. Of 
these, however, one name only—that of Coleridge— 
would stand in the first rank unchallenged. (Though 
why Mr. Wright omits Keats—who was undoubtedly 
of West-Country descent, and wrote more than once 
in honour of Devon—is more than I can guess.) And 
I regret to say that Devon claims all the best. Poor 
Cornwall has never made a great show in literature 
—possibly because she acquired the English language 
some centuries later than Chaucer’s countrymen. 
For literary genius her blood, as in the case of the 
Brontés, seems to require crossing. I believe that 
Mr. W. B. Yeats is another example of this; and 
with him and Mr. Dryden Hosken we may be on the 
way to better things. As matters stand, we must 
be poorly content with Carew, who wrote many 
charming lyrics—among them, “Ask me no more 
where Jove bestows "—but nothing quite first-class ; 
and with Hawker, whose “ Quest of the Sancgraal” 
I for one would not barter for any two of the 
“ Idylls of the King.” 


We proceed then in alphabetical order, which 
enables us to start with the reputable name of 
Abraham (John). But the A’s are few. The B's 
include Andrew Barclay, author of “ The Ship of 
Fools”; Mr. Baring-Gould ; and one John Codrington 
Bampfylde, whose, sonnets appear to have been as 
pleasant and regular as his conduct was the reverse. 
He was born (says Mr. Wright) in August, 1754, and 
was the son of Sir Richard Warwick Bampfylde, of 
Poltimore, in the county of Devon. He was educated 
(Mr. Birrell will be glad to know) at Cambridge. His 
poetical works consist of “Sixteen Sonnets,” pub- 
lished in 1778. Southey called them “some of the 
most original in our language.” He (Bampfylde) 
went to London and fell into dissipation. He 
proposed to Miss Palmer, niece of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, afterwards Marchioness Thomond. Sir 
Joshua disapproved the match and closed his door 
to the lover, who thereupon broke Sir Joshua's 
window, and was sent to prison. He passed some 
years in a private madhouse, and emerged only to 
die of consumption at the age of forty-two—a 
miserable story. But the man could write a sonnet, 
as the following “ On a Wet Summer” will prove— 


“ All ye who far from town in rural hall, 
Like me, were wont to dwell near pleasant field, 
Enjoying all the sunny day did yield, 
With me the change lament, in irksome thrall 
By rains incessant held; for now no call 
From early swain invites my hand to wield 
The scythe. In parlour dim I sit concealed, 
And mark the lessening sand from hour-glass fall; 
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“Or ‘neath my window view the wistful train 

Of dripping poultry, whom the vine’s broad leaves 
Shelter no more. Mute is the mournful plain ; 
Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 
And vacant hind han 

Counting the frequent 


pensive o’er his hatch, 
rips from reeded eaves.” 


B stands also for William Browne of Tavistock—a 
town that used to lack its due honour in its own 
neighbourhood—according to Mr. W. F. Collier, at 
least, who has lately published a little book on 
another Tavistock worthy, Harry Terrell. ‘There 
was a man,” Terrell related, “drowned under Oke- 
hampton bridge, and the people of the town were 
crowded on the bridge to see the body taken out of 
the river. Someone said, ‘’Tis only a Tayvistock 
man’; when they all went away, as much as to 
say, ‘Is that all?’” Mr. Collier asked, “ Why should 
this be?” Terrell’s very short_reply was, “ They 'm 
jilles ” (jealous). 


To resume—B also stands for Eustace Budgell, 
of the Spectator (1686-1737)— 


“ Poet Budgell came next, and demanding the bays, 
Said those works must be good which had Addison’s praise.” 


He finished his career by filling his pockets with 
stones and jumping out of a boat in the Thames; 
having left a slip of paper on his desk with the 
lines 

“What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot be wrong.” 


But Cato did not fill his pockets with stones and 
jump into the Thames; nor, one may assert, would 
Addison have approved anything so grotesque. 
Let us hurry on, for the list begins to justify 
Carlyle’s famous observation on the biographies of 
authors. 


C includes Capern (with a portrait of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s “unseen trill”), Richard and Thomas 
Carew, Carrington, the poet of Dartmoor, Coleridge, 
Mortimer Collins, Miss M. A. Courtney (a beautiful 
sonnet of hers, entitled “ Retrospect,” must be noted), 
William Crossing, and many others. With D, three 
Daniels (Alexander, Henry John, and Luke) come for 
judgment ; and of Luke Daniel, a fine and true poet 
(ob. 1866), I hope we may have an edition one of 
these days. Other D's are Frederick S. Davis, 
editor of the Sailors’ Chanties ; Sir Humphry Davy ; 
Austin Dobson ; F. B. Doveton, one of the sweetest 
of Devon singers now alive; Sir Francis Drake (who 
might possibly wonder what the Dragon he was 
doing in this galley); and Tom D’Urfey. But here 
I abandon the invidious task of discriminating 
among four hundred. Mr. Ernest Radford is among 
them, and Mr. Dryden Hosken, and the late Henry 
Sewell Stokes—sweetest-natured among men; let 
these names suffice. 


Two small complaints I cannot help making. It 
strikes me as unfortunate that so handsome a 
volume should have been illustrated with portraits 
so conspicuously the reverse. The music of the 
moon may admittedly sleep in very plain eggs, 
but these portraits carry the paradox altogether 
too far. 


In the second place, several of the really notable 
poets are represented by verse which by a long way 
falls short of their best. To give, as an example of 
Carew, “In Celia’s face,” and omit “Ask me no 
more”; to give, as a sample of Coleridge, “ The 
Devil’s Thoughts,” and omit “Kubla Khan” and 
“Genevieve”; to omit Raleigh’s “Give me my 
scallop-shell of quiet,’ and Peele’s “Fair and fair 
and twice so fair” (gayest among English lyrics) ; 
and to represent Herrick by two quite fifth-rate 
pieces—these eccentricities of judgment would go 
far to spoil a book less soundly conceived and 
worked out. As it is, all good West-Country men 
should buy this book, on which Mr. Wright has 
lavished so much of pious labour and love. 


A. T. QC, 





REVIEWS. 


A GREAT LAWYER. 


Memoriats. Part I.: FAMILY AND PERSONAL. 1766-1865. 
By Roundell Palmer. Vols. I. and II. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


HESE ponderous volumes—we use the adjective in 
its strict signification as denoting the weight in 
pounds of nearly one thousand printed pages—are 
only fairly open to the one charge which Chancery 
barristers and Equity judges usually bear with com- 
posure—long-windedness. There is indeed something 
ruthless about their long-windedness. Lord Selborne 
has literally no compassion for his readers, but 
writes as if both he and they were already in 
eternity, and finding it hanging heavily on their 
hands; he positively takes no pains whatever with 
his style; not only does he not contemplate com- 
passion but he never stops for consideration. He 
writes on and on—so long as he is accurate in his 
facts and candid, or he understands candour, about 
himself, he is satisfied—nor is he ever disturbed by 
the thought that more than this may properly be 
demanded of a man who takes upon himself the task 
of preparing his Memoirs for publication. The great 
length of these volumes, which only carry their 
compiler from his cradle at Mixbury, where he was 
born in 1812, to the death of Lord Palmerston in 
1865, will, we are sure, deter many readers from 
undertaking a job of such dimensions as the perusal 
of nine hundred and eighty-one pages ; nor does the 
book lend itself to easy, pleasant skipping—for it 
contains but little gossip or chatter about men and ~ 
women. Still,one who would sooner read Bradshaw's, 
than nothing, who loves to trace the course of another's 
fortunes, to perceive strong points and to wonder at 
weak ones, these Memorials are interesting enough. 
The late Lord Chancellor must be added to the list 
of those men who owe a great deal to their fathers. 
The Rev. William Jocelyn Palmer was a good man— 
a devout Churchman, and a most anxious father. The 
pains that he took with his large family were simply 
enormous. He was evidently very strict with his 
son Roundell, who had, it appears, some pert little 
ways which demanded to be exorcised. Modern 
parents will read with dismay the trouble the Rector 
of Mixbury was at to fit his children for school, for 
the university, for the world, and for Heaven. His 
piety was most genuine, and his sense great. He 
maintained to the end of his long life a great hold 
over his most eminent son, and is, so at least we 
found him, the most interesting and the most dis- 
interested personage described at any length in 
these volumes. Children nowadays are brought up 
very differently. The atmosphere of these memorials 
is throughout one of decent Anglican restraint. 
There do not appear to have been any rebels in Mr. 
Palmer’s Rectory. To attend Church services, to 
mind their books, to gain distinction, to fear God 
and honour the king, were duties which never seem 
to have been questioned in Mr. Palmer’s household. 
Was it all docility we wonder? This is what we 
cannot find out. Lord Selborne has no real gift of 
self-description. He hints at trouble, suggests con- 
flict with the flesh, tells of confession, and avows 
the recovery of peace of mind, but he does not 
really let us into the truth of his life. There 
is not a passage in the two volumes which 
tingles with emotion. Everything is perfectly 
ordinary. And yet the same heart beats in 
every human breast—so, at least, Mr. Arnold says— 
but if so it must be to very different tunes. Lord 
Selborne was a remarkable man, a great and most 
useful lawyer, an excellent husband and an adored 
father, yet his message to humanity is naught. He 
has literally nothing to say. He never gets below 
the surface—never pierces into character, either his 
own or anybody else’s. For instance, we learn 
nothing of how he reconciled his piety with his 
ambition. He tells us quite casually that he was 
ambitious, bent on getting on. We know how keen 
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he was at the Bar, both to make money and reputa- 
tion. We are far from even suggesting that it is 
impossible for a saint to make a huge fortune 
at the Bar, to spend large sums in contesting 
constituencies not notorious for their purity, to 
support Ministries, and to rise to the woolsack. 
Yet to do so is a remarkable feat both in tem- 
poralities and in spiritualities. Roundell Palmer 
never set up to be a saint, yet these Memorials make 
it plain that his intention throughout life was to 
place the things of God above the things of man. 
Could he but have told us how he did it. But this 
gift was denied him. 

Enthusiasm was not a flower which flourished in 
the garden of Mixbury Rectory. The youthful 
Palmers, so far as one can judge from their volumes, 
never raved or ranted. The name of Byron does 
not occur, or Shelley, or Keats. When the Duke 
of Wellington was elected Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford Roundell Palmer, then in residence, 
shouted himself hoarse, but Mr. Gladstone, so we are 
told, remained sulky and silent. Why? For the 
reason that in Gladstone's opinion the new Chancellor 
had neither religion nor morals—nor, of course, had 
he; but to allow such considerations to affect one's 
conduct or one’s vote savoured of that enthusiasm 
which begat Methodism in the 18th century and 
Tractarianism in the 19th. After a distinguished 
Oxford career Mr. Palmer in 1836 became denizen 
of Lincoln’s Inn, where his greatest reputation was 
to be made, and where he long reigned supreme. 
He came to the Bar to get on, and he suggests 
that the descent from the flowers of history, poetry, 
and philosophy to the dry bones of technical 
systems was dispiriting. We daresay it was, but 
we cannot believe that the descent in his case was 
especially steep. Palmer was all the better for 
being supplied with plenty of raw material to 
work ypon, nor do we feel in his case that his 
talents could have been better or more usefully 
employed in any other field of human energy. He 
was educated as a lawyer after a fashion his own 
law reforms have rendered impossible for his suc- 
cessors, namely, through the fingers. He was made 
to copy drafts, to turn bills of complaint into 
interrogatories for the examination of the respon- 
dent, and then finally to draw bills themselves. All 
these things were most laborious, and admir- 
ably well calculated to make a pupil accurate, 
dull and long-winded. Now-a-days barristers are 
to be found who are accurate, dull, and long- 
winded, but how they became so is not quite 
so obvious, and there are those who say that their 
accuracy is not so great, their dulness not quite so 
phenomenal, nor their long-windedness so well- 
instructed and pertinent as was the accuracy, the 
dulness, and the long-windedness of an earlier 
generation. Palmer was not immediately successful, 
but he had his fellowship behind him, and could 
afford to wait. He dallied for a short space with 
journalism, and once when an eminent solicitor 
called at his chambers the barrister was out, but, 
characteristically enough, his anxious father was in. 
This incident led to much good advice ex parte 
patern?. But within a reasonable number of years 
Roundell Palmer had a large and an increasing 
practice. His manner was good, and his style, 
though verbose, impressive; he was grave, learned, 
and very much bent on victory. The somewhat 
scornful manner which failed to make him popular 
with his juniors at the Bar was no doubt the out- 
come of later life. As a judge his manners were 
always excellent, courteous without effusiveness. 

He has left a great and a beneficent mark upon 
our jurisprudence. The Judicature Acts were wise 
and courageous measures, and have saved the suitor 
millions of money. The old Court of Chancery was 
a horrible abuse, and though our judges may not 
now be quite so learned as they were in the beginning 
of the century, they are far more usefully occupied. 
It would be dull work to follow Lord Selborne 
through his story. So far as it is a family record, it 





is with one exception interesting, and even touching. 
The exception is the account given of the spiritual 
adventures of his brother William, who, after a long 
and highly unsuccessful flirtation all on his own side 
with the Russian Church, joined (no such mighty 
thing to do, after all) the Roman Communion. 
It is all detailed at huge length. We prefer 
to read of “Brother Tom” and “Uncle Ed- 
ward.” Roundell Palmer ultimately attained to 
a position of great authority in the House of 
Commons, which he first entered in 1847, but 
he did not take that assembly by storm. He 
rose to the front at the expense of his audience, 
whom he addressed by the aid of very copious notes. 
He spoke as he wrote, after an extremely leisurely 
fashion. The observations the book contains about 
his contemporaries are kindly. Indeed Lord Selborne 
had no temptation to be unkind, for his critical 
faculties were not of that penetrative nature 
which led a Carlyle astray from the paths of 
the commonplace. These volumes contain no word- 
portraits. Even of men so radically opposed 
to himself as, for example, Sir John Wickens, he 
speaks with, at all events, an attempt to be affec- 
tionate. It seems as if Lord Selborne had a greater 
desire for good fellowship than he had power to 
attain to it. If so, it is a pleasing and even pathetic 
trait of charactor. He was a loyal man, a good 
Wykehamist, and a good Churchman. Imagination, 
he had next to none. His taste for poetry found 
satisfaction in Wordsworth, and he could read the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets with pleasure. He was a 
great lawyer, and his reforms live after him. Two 
more volumes are to follow. 


DR. HORT. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF FentToN Joun ANTHONY Hort, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. By his Son, Arthur Fenton Hort. 
Two vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 


To write a father’s biography is a difficult thing for 
a son, but in this case the difficulties have been 
most happily overcome. The son seems to have 
inherited his father’s sobriety of jadgment, fine 
intellectual reticence and critical equilibrium, and 
has wisely limited himself to a very brief narrative 
of facts, with now and then elucidatory comments, 
leaving asa rule his father himself to speak in his own 
behalf. This was by far the wisest thing to do, for 
the significance of Hort is of a kind that is better 
disclosed by correspondence than by narrative. In 
the case of a strong yet finely-strung nature like 
his, the best form of biography is the unconscious 
autobiography of the letters, which are the more 
significant the mdre intimate they are; for they 
show the growth of his mind, his intellect, as it 
were, at work on its problems, gaining mastery both 
of itself and of its materials. His son is thus not so 
much the author of a Life as the editor of a life’s 
Correspondence; and the editorial work has been 
done with filial care and notable accuracy. There 
are, indeed, such lapses as registering his belief that 
his grandmother—Anne Collett—was a descendant 
of Dean Colet, who was Dean in days when it was 
not normal for Deans to have descendants; and the 
reference to the “‘ Nemesis of Faith” as the work of 
Hurrell Froude rather than of his more famous 
brother, the historian. When the “Nemesis” ap- 
peared, Hurrell Froude had been thirteen years in his 
grave. 

We have found the Correspondence throughout 
most interesting, but while we would not have missed 
a single letter which in any way illustrates the 
history of Hort’s mind, or the life of his affections, 
we feel that the book would have been lightened 
had it been more concentrated and smaller space 
accorded to the descriptive letters—say from 
abroad. But taken for what it really is—the Life 
and Correspondence of an English scholar and 
theologian—we feel free to say that it is a 
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biography of rare interest, unsurpassed in value 
by any which has appeared within recent years. 
It stands in happy contrast to the many books 
which have been written on the leaders of 
the Oxford Movement, were it only as being a 
mirror of the movement which had its home 
in Cambridge. Hort is not the conscious mis- 
sionary or apostle charged with the function of 
reforming the Church and restoring religion, but his 
is rather the scholar’s feeling, the sense of having so 
much to learn before it is possible to know what ought 
to be done. But this feeling was associated in him 
with so profound a religious nature and so fine a 
spiritual instinct, that all his scholarship had a 
practical religious value, and never ceased to be a 
factor of religious life and progress. We should not 
be at all surprised to find that the scrupulous 
accuracy of Hort, inspired as it was by strong 
spiritual motives, and directed to high religious 
ends, should ultimately have a more permanent 
and a more radical influence on the history of 
religion in England than it will be possible to 
claim for the dazzling rhetoric and dexterous dia- 
lectic of John Henry Newman. Hort had all the 
qualities of a great specialist in theology, but no 
man was ever less of the mere specialist, for his 
mind was qualified for its work by the wide in- 
terests of a most accomplished and versatile man. 
As he himself said, “ While theology is with me the 
chief object of interest, I have by no means aban- 
doned the other subjects of -various kinds which 
have occupied me at different times. To give them 
up would be not merely a severe privation to myself, 
but an injury to whatever little I may ever be able 
to do in theology, for that is a study which always 
becomes corrupted by being pursued exclusively.” 
His interests were, indeed, many. He loved travel, 
and had an open eye for scenery, national character, 
art, and especially architecture. Many of his letters 
are full of suggestive remarks on places he had 
visited, and of acute criticisms on the buildings 
he had seen. He loved history, and showed by more 
than one essay what he could have accomplished 
as an historian. He was also an expert in 
several branches of natural science. Botany in 
particular interested him, supplying him with the 
trained eye that made his journeys instructive to 
himself and entertaining to his correspondents. 
This love of science was a real benefit to him in his 
own subject. It gave him a quick and sympathetic 
mind for the understanding of speculations and 
inquiries that the mere theologian is ‘prone to 
regard with jealous aversion. In a letter to 
Westcott in 1860, just after “The Origin of 
Species” appeared, he says: “ Have you read 
Darwin? How I should like a talk with you about 
it! In spite of difficulties I am inclined to think 
it unanswerable. In any case, it is a treat to read 
such a book.” 

It would have saved theology from some of its 
most humiliating experiences had all theologians 
been in 1860 as open-minded and as far-sighted as 
Hort. And, as in science, so also in his judgments 
on men and events, he is signally sagacious. We 
have read no correspondence for many years that 
has so impressed us with the foresight and the 
Sagacity of the writer as this has done. He seems 
to have had the detachment of mind that enabled 
him to judge things as from a distance, anticipating, 
as it were, the verdict of posterity, but also the 
intense feeling of one that so lived in the presence 
of the events as to participate in their good or evil. 
He was never so subdued to the circle in which he 
lived as to be unable to see beyond it or to be able 
to speak only in its terms. His mind remained his 
own. Thus, his admiration of Lightfoot and love 
for Westcott are among the beautiful things of 
this volume; but he never allows the massive and 
aggressive learning of the one, or the winning 
Speculative spirit of the other, to master his 
judgment. In the correspondence with Light- 
foot touching a projected Commentary, which, 








unhappily, was never carried out, Hort shows to 
rare advantage. Lightfoot’s mind was essentially 
apologetic, ie. polemical. It was severe and 
rigorous, and laid down canons as to methods and 
conclusions from which the fastidious intellect and 
critical judgment of Hort, with his extraordinary 
love of veracity, instinctively shrank. And so, when 
he found this conflict of temperament likely to 
interfere with his perfect freedom of action, he 
at once proposed to retire from the contemplated 
work. And though on explanation it was found 
that his retirement was not necessary, yet the 
correspondence brings out in a remarkable way the 
differences between the two men. It is character- 
istic, also, that Jowett should offend him on some 
sides while satisfying him on others. Thus he 
speaks of “his wonderful sympathy, depth of 
insight into men, and thorough love of truth and 
fact as above praise,” though, he adds, “his 
theological conclusions seem to me blank atheism.” 
At the very time, too, when the “Essays and 
Reviews” had made fair and_ discriminative 
judgment hardly possible, he says of Jowett: 
“ Much as he vexes me with his lazy taking on trust 
of objections, and general deference to the sceptical 
section of public opinion, I find I have an increasing 
love for him. There are things in his essays which 
meet the real ultimate difficulties better than any- 
thing I know.” And, later, he confesses that he 
misses in Lightfoot “the real attempt to fathom 
St. Paul's own mind, and to compare it with the 
facts of life which one finds in Jowett.” And so we 
are not surprised to find him hotly vindicating 
Jowett's scholarship from a charge which had been 
prompted by theological malice. As he judged these 
eminent scholars, so also others of his contemporaries. 
Of Frederick William Robertson he makes this 
important criticism: “His total want of humour 
marks a really important narrowness of tempera- 
ment; his seriousness would gain, not lose, by some 
relief.” Speaking of Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” he 
cays: “It reminds me of one of Manning’s sermons: 
one longs for a little more honest realism, even at 
the cost of some sweetness and refinement.” His 
remarks on Newman are often very striking; full of 
appreciation and insight, yet distinguished by in- 
trinsic justice. Early he said, “ Many of his sayings 
and doings I cannot but condemn most strongly. 
But they are not Newman; and him I all but 
worship.” Yet, later, he speaks of “the complete 
permanence of his Calvinistic religion, changing 
nothing but its form when it passed most naturally 
into Romanism, and placing him throughout in a 
position where the vision of pure truth, as dis- 
tinguished from edification, ie. religious expediency, 
was a simple impossibility.” Towards the end of 
his life he says, “ I suppose there is no distinguished 
theologian in any church, or of any school, whom I 
should find it so hard to think of as having contributed 
anything to the support or advance of Christian 
truth (as Newman). . . . It is rather trying to read 
the unqualified praises of Newman's ‘saintliness.’ As 
regards his old age they may be true, but cer- 
tainly not as regards his early and middle life. 
F Kingsley was much to blame for his reck- 
lessly exaggerated epigram, though it had but too 
sad a foundation of truth. Newman's reply, how- 
ever, was sickening to read, from the cruelty and 
insolence with which he trampled on his assailant. 
Kingsley’s rejoinder was bad enough, but not so 
horribly unchristian.” 

While the Oxford Movement influenced him in 
different ways, his biographer says that its 
“distrust of the human reason, which, so far as 
it characterised its ‘anti-Liberalism,’ made it im- 
possible for Hort to be in complete sympathy with 
the leaders of that school.” He himself, however, 
makes a very striking remark upon a defect that 
must have powerfully appealed to him, viz.: “ The 
total absence of any specific influence of Greek 
theology upon the Oxford Movement, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive reading in the Fathers possessed 
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This is indeed “a very 
striking fact”; one of the many illustrations of how 
little its founders had the historical sense or the 
feeling for truth in history as distinguished from 
the power to use or misuse history polemically. 
If his judgments of theologians and theological 
movements are interesting, so are those on political 
persons and events. One is interested to find an 
early proposal by Lord John Russell as to opening 
the Universities to Dissenters. “His idea was to 
make us (to wit, Cambridge) give them certificates 
of examination (the three-and-a-quarter years 
course they have now) when they had been ex- 
amined as if for our degrees, but make the London 
University confer the degrees.” He says of Mr. 
Gladstone: “Of late I have observed Gladstone ever 
at his post, quietly exposing abuses, giving up 
private wishes for public good, being reviled and 
not reviling, in all things a faithful steward of 
his Master.” He says of his speeches in South 
Lancashire in "65: “They will certainly be famous a 
century hence for their lofty tone, fervour, and 
eloquence.” And he thoroughly endorsed the main 
lines of Gladstone’s policy as to the Irish Church. 
And so his attitude to persons had its counterpart 
in his attitude to causes. The apologetic mind he 
instinctively doubted. He did not love truth simply 
because it could be made to serve a cause. He loved 
it for its own sake. He described with bitter irony 
“a favourable specimen of the conventional English 
ecclesiastical scholar, who does not willingly 
violate truth, but has never discovered that there is 
such a thing as truth. Our character as a nation 
of advocates is curious in the presence of a 
nation of theorists.” A little later he says, “We 
may believe that orthodoxy leads to truth, and 
(or) truth to orthodoxy ; but to identify them seems 
to me to involve the practical loss of either the 
one or the other. Moreover, it is a sad fact that 
most orthodox criticism in England is reckless of 
truth, and unjust to the authors of other criticism.” 
He says of a man who could not be just because 
his orthodoxy would not let him, “I feel orthodox 
unbelief to be worse than heretical unbelief.” But 
there was nothing he disliked more than an in- 
different mind or one of insincere convictions. He 
tells with appreciation this story: “ Some Whig was 
remonstrating with some High Church clergyman 
for disliking Lord Lansdowne. ‘Why, surely, you 
can’t deny that he tolerates the Church?’ ‘Ah! 
that’s the very reason why we hate him, because 
he tolerates the Church.’” And he quotes with 
emphatic agreement Maurice’s regret over a state 
of Academic indifference where men are too fine 
and impartial to confess themselves of any party or 
have any strong beliefs. 

But enough. We have much more to say as to 
Hort than can be said in a notice of his Corres- 
pondence. He was a man who wrote little but 
accomplished much. If he was critical, he was 
critical in the most eminent degree of himself. 
Rigorous accuracy in all forms he exacted from 
himself, even more than from others. His fear of 
inadequacy and inaccuracy kept him comparatively 
silent; but it made him the more potent an influence, 
and all the more memorable as a man. 


by its more learned chiefs.” 


RECENT VERSE. 


Joan THE Marp. By John Huntley Skrine. 


Maemillan & Co. 


Verses, Wise on Otnerwise. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


AMID much verse that is trivial and much con- 
temptible, the Warden of Glenalmond’s dramatic 
poem stands out nobly prominent. The season has 
given us no poem so finely impassioned, so loftily 
imbued with the spirit of its subject as this. The 
Maid is a name that craves careful handling. This 


London : 








figure, so lonely, so lofty, so tender, stands for so 
much that is finest in the world’s poetry, that to 
seek to add to its glory is, except in the rarest 
instances, to court failure. The Warden of Glen- 
almond has, in this poetic play, added to English 
literature. It is worthy to be ranked with Tenny- 
son’s “ Queen Mary,” that drama so full of insight 
and compunction. Mr. Skrine has realised the Maid 
exquisitely. He has not failed in the conception of 
any one of the many characters, statesmen, soldiers, 
lovers, Churchmen, with whom he has surrounded 
her. His blank verse is of exceptionally fine quality, 
and it is not too much to say that he fires the 
reader with his noble passion for the Maid. From 
first to last the dramatic movement is winged, 
and so fraught is the play with living interest, that 
conceivably those to whom poetry is an unknown 
tongue must devour the drama to its end. 


“Tf she be fair, as men call fair, of face, 
Searce, I bethought me. Truth, a bloom she wears, 
Flower of the blowing field and open sky, 
That mates the shine of the black locks above. 
And shapely is she made of limb; and treads 
Like roe-deer, strong and supple. But to tell 
Of features—friends, I knew, I saw but one. 
For when she spake with mine own self that once, 
Bidding me tell you be of cheer, her eyes— 
All tears with her o’erflowing pitifulness, 
All fire with that vast wonder of her faith— 
These were the Maiden, and I saw but these. 


. . . . . . 


I would 
Ye had seen her in the muster-field of Blois, 
With what a seat she rode her destrier out, 
Coal-black, and tall, and hot; Alencon's gift, 
And prouder than to bear a prince: for he, 
When one brought forth her banner, and she reached 
To take it, and he saw that first of beams 
Fan the gold broideries into sparks, and set 
The lilies tossing on the dimpled white, 
Upright he reared and wheeled and gambolled from it 
So riotously, we feared. But she, with never 
A shake in the clear voice, said ‘ Turn me there 
The flag-beam, let him look upon his God.’ 
(For on that side was God the Father woven, 
Poising the world in palm, and underneath 
Twain angels held to Him the lily of France.) 
Sirs, the strong beast beneath her, when he saw it, 
Stood fast and trembled; then he reached his neck 
Forward, as if he wooed a master’s touch, 
And softly bore her towards it, and she took— 
O, had ye seen her take it, had ye seen 
The shining of her face ! 

O, she caught, 
She kissed the staff, she kissed the hem; the steed 
Flung up the white star on his front to heaven, 
And neighed his trumpet. Round she reined him there 
And shook the pole, and swung the folds abroad, 
Crying ‘The Banner of France, the Banner of Christ, 
And pricked him to career; and down the host, 
The steely-billowy seas of armoured heads, 
Went onward bounding, as a barque that strains 
Across a racing sea-way dips and rears 
Its snowy pillars of sail: for o’er the Maid 
That shining banner of the weal of France, 
Lifting and dipped and lifting, seemed to blow, 
Filled with our blasts of shouting; and drooped at last, 
Pausing, to drape her sun-bright side, and kiss 
The flushed girl-cheek and bright locks, bare of helm.” 


So much for the Maid as she appeared to her 
soldiery. The drama is often touched to such fine 
heroic issues as this, but again there are passages 
of constraining tenderness. The Maid’s desire for 
Domremy after the King has been crowned gives 
occasion for a simple and exquisite passage. Historic 
accuracy has been respected by the Warden of 
Glenalmond, except in the sole matter of Raimond’s 
love for the Maid, and this is introduced with rare 
delicacy, sweetness, and dignity. Reverence for the 
saint, admiration for the heroine, pity for the lovely 
child, and a man’s tenderness for a woman are 
happily mingled in this poetic drama. Joan before 
the judges is admirably rendered. Mr. Skrine does 
not give us the scene of the burning, except in 
the vision of Joan’s dying lover, but here his 
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imagination does not fail or his expression slacken 
in its flight. After this lofty and moving poem 
there should be no question about Mr. Skrine’s high 
place among contemporary poets. Blank verse, 
except of the finest, is too apt to be prose robbed 
of its vitality. But in Mr. Skrine’s hands it becomes 
an instrument of power and beauty, a thing of 
spirit and fire. 

Miss Fowler possesses an enviable ease of singing. 
Her verses naturally fall into the singing strain. 
There is hardly one that might not be set to music. 
Her philosophy of life is a gay and gentle one. She 
is an optimist, and a believer in the ultimate good 
for all. Now and again she has a happy echo, 
simple and fervent, of Christina Rossetti, but she 
more nearly resembles that charming poetess, 
Adelaide Proctor, who has ceased to be a literary 
fashion, yet has, with simple and refined women, an 
immortality all her own. Miss Fowler's sonnets are, 
perhaps, her most distinguished work, as might be 
expected of one whose verse is naturally so flowing. 
Her love-songs are innocent and tender. Her 
religious poems will appeal to many fervent souls. 
In a grave mood she is charming, as in this :— 


* When the world to thee is new, 
When its dazzling dreams deceive thee, 
Ere they pass like morning dew— 
Faith retrieve thee! 


“When the glory fades away, 
When of light the clouds bereave thee, 
When the shadows mar the day— 
Hope relieve thee! 
“When despair’s destroying breath 
Comes at eventide to grieve thee 
With the bitterness of death— 
Love reprieve thee! 
“When the bells at curfew toll, 
When the lingering sunbeams leave theo, 
When the night o’erwhelms thy soul— 
God receive thee!” 


oS 


There are none of Miss Fowler's verses “ otherwise.” 
A muse for women and the hearthside, full of health 
and instinct with goodness, her book is sure to 
please. 





A SANE CRITIC. 


REVIEWS AND CriticaL Essays. By Charles H. Pearson; 
edited by H. A. Strong. London: Methuen & Co. 


Dr. STRONG has edited with pious care these remains 
of his old friend. He traces his career and extols 
his merits with generous warmth, albeit with some 
pardonable exaggeration. Dr. Pearson was no 
genius, nor can his style be called classic, yet he was 
a man of great knowledge, of great penetration, 
perfectly honest and candid, untiring in the search 
for truth. A peculiar sanity marks his mode of 
thought and expression. Dr. Pearson came of a 
remarkable family, had a distinguished University 
career, spent a large portion of his later life in 
Australia, where he usefully laboured in the cause 
of education. He died there in May, 1894. The 
previous year his work, “ National Life and 
Character : a Forecast,” excited considerable atten- 
tion; by that and by his “ History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages” he will be best 
known. Such is his life’s story. The essays in this 
volume deal with a great variety of subjects in 
history and literature; they are distinguished by 
enlightened common-sense, kindly spirit, absolute 
freedom from prejudice. All bear reprinting. 
Thus, the “ Black Republic,” a review of Sir Spencer 
St. John’s famous work on Hayti, is a sort of 
“represser of overmuch blaming” of the negro. 
The book was supposed to prove conclusively the 
black man’s futility, but Pearson, by a quite superb 
analysis, shows from the work itself—cross- 
®Xamines, so to speak, a hostile witness to prove 
that under favourable conditions we may reasonably 
expect great things from the despised race. There 
is a charming paper on the Grand Style. Asa nation 








Take our Titanic struggle 
with Napoleon—that “ natural force let loose.” We 


we seem to have lost it. 


met and overthrew a world in arms. Well-nigh 
the only grand mot of those eventful years was 
Nelson’s famous signal at Trafalgar, and this, 
it seems, “ was determined by the want of proper 
machinery to convey Nelson’s original and more 
simple meaning.” Wellington’s “ Up, Guards, and 
at em!” is an exploded myth, and, besides, is far 
from the grand or any style. Walton's despatch, “I 
have taken and destroyed the Spanish fleet as per 
margin,” is a ludicrous example of British matter- 
of-fact. Where is the contemporary monument, 
picture, or poem worthily commemorating our great 
victories? Nay, our poets looked coldly on our 
triumphs. Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” for instance, is 
curiously dispassionate. It was not so in another 
age. The Elizabethans fought like giants and wrote 
like angels. Our own day, if it does not rise to the 
height of that great time, at least refrains from the 
bathos of the Georgian epoch. The “Grand Style” 
in its best expression is perfectly natural. The 
rugged simplicity of John Brown's last words 
approaches the sublime: “I reckon I shall be of 
more use when I am hanged than I could be in any 
other way.” John Bright's oratory was pre-eminent 
for simple grandeur. Nothing could be finer than 
the famous passage on the evils of the Crimean War 
beginning—“ The Angel of Death has been abroad 
throughout the land; you may almost hear the 
very beating of his wings.” A fellow M.P. remarked 
to him, “Had you said ‘flapping’ we had all 
laughed.” So much depends on the fit use of a 
word! The Grand Style is not to be unwisely cul- 
tivated, or the result is but foolishness. Yet how 
to deny immortality to the age that rightly has its 
secret? It marries mortal deeds to immortal verse. 
There is an acute analysis of “ Scottish charac- 
teristics.” It is noted as not unlikely that “if 
Scotch belief changes at all it will change alto- 
gether, and will swing round from Puritanism to 
Free Thought as it passed from extreme Romanism 
to Puritanism.” The reason is that the Scotch 
form of worship appeals solely to the intellect; 
it has no complicated ritual whose practice might 
become a part of the very life of the nation. 
If intellectual conviction be lost, all is lost. 
The Scot is noted as more plastic than the English- 
man: “he does not carry his national cookery 
with him.” Dr. Pearson does not reflect that 
such might prove a serious obstacle to his pro- 
gress. “Paris and Berlin may be searched in vain 
for a haggis or a sheep’s head,” no doubt, but so 
might Edinburgh; at least, such delights are not 
common articles of diet in the Scotch capital. The 
limitations of the northern intellect are nicely 
traced. Spite a high level of education, it has not 
produced names of the very first class. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, have no fellow there. The 
Scotch intellect is not so much artistic as scientific, 
yet it is highly imaginative and restless, always 
seeking after something new. Nothing venture, 
nothing have, is its motto. The Scot fails, oftener 
than not, yet, as Bacon says, men count the hits 
and not the misses. And his perseverance! Many 
failures do not deter him; he hits the nail on the 
head at last, and previous errors but teach him to 
render his success more secure and enduring. In a 
new country he has the most favourable field, for 
the conditions of life are more plastic and ingenuity 
has larger scope than where life’s inevitable ruts are 
worn deep by the conventions of centuries. Like 
the Jew, whom he much resembles, he is both 
tenacious and pliant. Is there any truth in Sydney 
Smith’s famous saying as to Scotch deficiency in 
humour? One fancies “ Yes,” or the shot had not 
gone so well home. The real explanation is that the 
individual Scot is often not harmoniously developed. 
He is wont to throw all his energies into some 
special phase whereat the rest suffers. Here is 
an instance. During a recent heresy hunt a 


humorous correspondent of the Scotsman suggested 
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that Hebrew should be eliminated from the theo- 
logical curriculum, and thus the development of the 
heretic arrested. More than one dullard wrote 
earnestly protesting against this. In a similar dis- 
cussion one orthodox disputant gravely repeated a 
canard that the original ark had been found 
“embedded in ice and snow on the summit of 
Mount Ararat.” In both cases there was need of 
the surgical operation. Some northern character- 
istics are due to an extraordinary commixture of 
races. The Lowlander is more akin to the English- 
man than he is to the Highlander. So it might 
seem; yet the two have much in common, but the 
Lowlands are tinged with a Celtic element, and the 
blend is excellent. Many of the essays are portraits 
of men, as Bismarck, Emerson, Mazzini, Renan, 
Sheridan. All are ably touched off; let the reader 
study them for himself. 


THE REVOLT OF 1381. 


Tue Risinc ry East Anatta nxn 1381. By Edgar Powell, 
B.A. Cambridge University Press, 


THERE are few more fascinating or more important 
pieces of medieval English history than that revolt 
of the commons in 1381 which most of us associate 
with the name of Wat Tyler. It is to be regretted 
that we have not as yet any full and systematic 
account of the whole movement given with an 
elaboration of detail and minuteness of attention 
worthy of the whole subject. How much there is 
still to be discovered is clearly brought out by Mr. 
Powell's admirable little book, and we cannot say 
more than that if other inquirers would do for the 
rest of England what he has here done for the 
three counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
the complete work which we should like to see 
on the gvhole subject will be easily capable of being 
written. Those interested in the Peasants’ Revolt 
had special reason to lament the premature death of 
M. André Réville before he was able to give to the 
world the results of the investigations on which he 
had been some time engaged before he was called 
to his chair at Paris. They are glad to welcome 
in Mr. Powell another competent investigator of 
this subject, and hope that the results o* the present 
volume will encourage him to pursue his researches 
over a wider area. 

Mr. Powell's book only numbers some one hundred 
and sixty pages, but is better worth printing than 
many stout volumes of history. In the first sixty- 
six he tells us plainly and simply what he knows 
of the revolt in the three shires under his inquiry. 
He does not write for effect, and makes no pre- 
tensions to literary elaboration. Indeed, his method 
of sticking so closely to his authorities, and com- 
paring at every step his manuscripts and his 
chroniclers, make a consecutive narrative not very 
easy. Still, he has done all that he has aimed at, 
and has thrown floods of new light on the whole 
history of the movement. His accounts of the Suffolk 
revolt under John Wrawe, the chaplain of Sudbury; 
the death of John of Cavendish, the judge, the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Devonshire, and the death 
of Cavendish’s great friend John of Cambridge, 
prior of Bury, are particularly interesting. A great 
deal is added to the life of Cavendish given by Mr. 
Round in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Less novel, perhaps, is the better-known history of 
the Norfolk rising crushed by Bishop Despenser. 
But here Mr. Powell, for the first time, shows that 
the most famous leader of the Norfolk rebels has 
gone down to history with a false Christian name. 
The “John Litster,” whose exploits Mr. Tait has 
recently told us in detail in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” was really named Geoffrey 
Litster, and shared with Sir Roger Bacon, of 
Baconthorpe, the responsibility for the rising. Mr. 
Powell shows that the stories in Walsingham and 
Froissart of certain knights being forced to submit 
to the whims of the kings of the commons was 











but an unfriendly, or ignorant, explanation of the 
patent fact that a large number of the rebel leaders 
were men of gentle and knightly rank, though it is 
to be noted that these high-born culprits came off 
more lightly than the leaders of lower social status 
when the revolt was at last crushed. Mr. Powell 
brings out clearly the method and order of the 
revolt, the signs of systematic organisation of a 
general rising from the Humber to the Thames 
and beyond it. 

The most important part of Mr. Powell's book 
is, however, undoubtedly the appendix of original 
documents on which his narrative is based. These 
include, firstly, the surviving poll-tax rolls for 
Suffolk, which throw a strong light on the popula- 
tion, occupations, nomenclature, and property of a 
large number of villages. Hardly less important are 
Mr. Powell’s transcripts from assize rolls and from 
various indictments of defeated rebels. By com- 
paring the poll-tax rolls for 1377 and 1381 we find 
such a falling off of population in the later year 
that Mr. Powell can only suggest that a large pro- 
portion of the population took to the woods and 
fens rather than pay the hated and oppressive tax. 
This is rather far-fetched. It is clear, however, that 
every act of evasion must have been employed to 
produce so small a result in cash for so great an 
effort of the Government. Mr. Powell has followed 
out this theme so far as to give us tabulated state- 
ments of the population of all England, and the 
numbers of the clergy in the two years of taxation, 
which bear out the results already obtained locally. 
For all this original work we have very little but 
praise. In all the book we only find the slightest 
corrections to make, and those’ mostly on matters of 
general history outside Mr. Powell's special subject. 
If John Ball were a disciple of Wycliffe (p. 3) he must 
have been a rather elderly one. The fact that Ball was 
condemned for false teaching long before Wycliffe’s 
heresies began, suggests that he was rather a pre- 
cursor. Is not “ provisor” (p. 15) avery unusual term 
for a person appointed to a benefice by Papal 
provision? It is not surprising that “ Monmouth- 
shire’ (p. 120) is not included in the poll-tax 
returns, seeing that the county first came into 
existence in the reign of Henry VIII. 





FICTION, 


Tae Warpiaws. By E. Rentoul Esler. 


Elder & Co. 

Aw Easy-Gorne Fettow. By C.J. Wills. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

Tue Reat Lapy Hitpa. A Sketch. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mrs. Renrovt Ester has given us’ in “ The 
Wardlaws” a story the beauty of which is only 
equalled by its sadness. But the sadness is the 
sadness of the inevitable, wherewith no man may 
quarrel, and we must take it, therefore, as part of 
the scheme which has given us a fine picture of 
human life. The story is practically that of a 
brother and a sister, the last descendants of a great 
Irish family. Everything has been taken from 
them, and they have to pay the penalty for being 
born of a race of aristocratic spendthrifts by living 
a life hardly one degree better than that of paupers. 
Margery Wardlaw, young and fair, has to think of 
her brother John and of his equipment for the 
battle of life before everything else. For his sake 
she lays aside the last rag of family pride, and 
opens a humble village shop in the one little 
dwelling that represents the castle and estates once 
owned by the Wardlaws. She is too much of a 
gentlewoman to feel any humiliation in the step she 
thus takes, but she is enabled to recognise its gravity 
when it costs her a lover—-a rather nebulous, in- 
definite kind of lover, but the only one she ever has. 
Still, she has her reward when the little shop 
becomes so far a commercial success that she is 
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enabled, not only to keep herself, but to do some- 
thing for John. And then, by-and-by, she has the 
further joy of being able to retire on a small in- 
dependeuce, and of seeing John, rich and prosperous, 
dwelling in a luxury and state that even the 
Wardlaws had hardly known before. But it is just 
then, when the struggle seems to be over, that the 
real bitterness of life enters into Margery’s heart. 
John has gotten himself a wife, and she is not at all 
an ideal woman to Margery. A proud, domineering, 
and rather vulgar person, she looks down upon her 
little Irish sister-in-law, and feels that the village 
shop upon which John Wardlaw’s fortunes were 
virtually founded is a stain upon her escutcheon. 
When Margery visits her brother in his sumptuous 
English home, the luxury of which affrights her, she 
soon discovers, in spite of John’s love and gratitude, 
that it is not a place in which she can be at ease, 
and so she drifts back to her cottage home in 
Ireland and her modest independence there. Mean- 
while John grows in wealth and in importance, but 
the more money he makes the more lavish is his 
wife’s expenditure, and we are presented with the 
too familiar spectacle of the toiling head of the 
family who has to strive and labour and suffer in 
order that others may spend and enjoy. How John 
Wardlaw ends his life of labour and endurance we 
must not tell. The pathos of the tale is, indeed, 
great, but, as we have said, it is real, and only too 
true to life. There is a thread of romance in the 
story of John Wardlaw’s family, and it gives 
promise of a better harvest in the succeeding genera- 
tion. But in the main the book is a sad one, though 
its sadness is redeemed by its exceeding beauty. 

We sometimes wonder whether Mr. C. J. Wills is 
a man or a syndicate. If he is an individual author 
whose works are the outcome of his own individual 
brain, he has unquestionably a most surprising 
versatility. “An Easy-Going Fellow” is a story 
which has not the slightest relation to such books 
as “Behind an Eastern Veil” or “John Squire's 
Secret.” Nevertheless, it is by no means a bad book 
of its kind, and if its sentiment is a little cheap, and 
its melodrama somewhat over-coloured, the careless 
reader will still find the tale pleasing enough. There 
is a young cavalry-officer who falls in love with the 
beautiful daughter of an impecunious painter and 
determines to make her his wife. The banns have 
been duly cried, when Captain Morris suddenly 
remembers that he has one living relative in the 
world, a crusty old gentleman residing in distant 
Aberdeen, upon whom he had never set eyes. Being 
very poor himself—so poor that he was really not 
entitled to think of matrimony—he has studiously 
kept aloof from his uncle because of the latter's 
reputed wealth. Now, however, that he is about to 
settle in life he feels that he ought to “look him 
up,” for his wife’s sake, if not for his own. He does 
so accordingly, and meets with a surprise. Mr. 
John Napier, the Aberdeen uncle, is a millionaire ; 
indeed, twice a millionaire. He receives his nephew 
not uncivilly but with unmistakable coolness. He 
tells him, however, that he means to make him his 
heir on certain conditions. The chief of these con- 
ditions is that he must marry into a good family— 
into the peerage, if possible. Old Napier does not 
wish to hurry the young man, and undertakes to 
allow him four thousand a year whilst he is looking 
for a blue-blooded spouse. But he warns him 
emphatically that if he should marry anyone not of 
his own rank in life, or above it, his allowance will 
be stopped, and the Napier fortune will go else- 
where. Up to that moment John Morris had been 
an honourable and straightforward young man, who 
dreamt of nothing less than of doing any wrong to 
his betrothed wife, the beautiful Ethel Longstaff. 
But four thousand a year in hand, and the prospect 
of millions to come, are too much for John’s honour 
and good faith. He argues with himself that, after 
all, it is for Ethel’s advantage that he should have 
money to spend upon her, and there is no need to 
Say that the man who once enters into such an 








argument is only too speedily convinced. So Jack 
Morris deceives Ethel with a mock marriage, and 
then, having made her his own, is base enough to 
confess to her his sin. It will be seen that the story 
opens with a strong situation. That it ends, as it 
does, happily for both Jack and Ethel is the fault, 
not of Providence, but of an author whose know- 
ledge of human nature is manifestly only skin deep. 

Mrs. Croker’s sketch, “The Real Lady Hilda,” is 
delightfully frank and simple, and though it shows 
us a charming heroine exposed to unmerited mis- 
fortunes and rebuffs, it never gives us a heartache, 
because we are from the first convinced that under 
Mrs. Croker’s happy guidance everything will come 
right in the end. The heroine, who tells the story 
herself, is Gwendolen Hayes, daughter of an old 
Indian official, who, having died suddenly, has left her 
and her youthful stepmother to starve upon a very 
scanty pension. Mrs. Hayes is one of those cheerful 
but shiftless persons who are possessed by an in- 
vincible optimism and an incurable ignorance of 
the world. Despite the extreme poverty in which 
she and her stepdaughter have to dwell, she believes 
that good fortune is certain to shine upon both; and 
when she discovers that the little Sussex town in 
which she has taken up her residence is not far from 
the home of Lady Hildegard Summers, she is con- 
vinced that the fortune has already arrived, for 
Lady Hilda is a woman to whom she had been 
enabled to show exceptional kindness in India, 
entertaining and nursing her during a long and 
dangerous illness. Lady Hilda had at the time pro- 
fessed the warmest gratitude to her hostess, and the 
latter, with her implicit faith in human nature, be- 
lieves that she will now be only too anxious to make 
that gratitude assume a substantial form. There is 
an amusing description, in Mrs. Croker’s best style, 
of the genteel provincial society of Stonebrook, and 
of the way in which Mrs. Hayes is taken into favour 
when it is found that she is positively acquainted 
with so distinguished a local light as Lady Hilda. 
That person is absent at the time of the arrival of 
the widow at Stonebrook, but by-and-by she and 
her husband return to their country seat, and in due 
course she calls upon Mrs. Hayes. The interview 
lasts just seven minutes, and would have destroyed 
the illusions of anyone less romantic than the un- 
fortunate widow. She, however, is cheered by the 
fact that Lady Hilda has invited her and her step- 
daughter to join the Summers family at their Christ- 
mas dinner. The news of this invitation quickly 
spreads through Stonebrook, and induces renewed 
enthusiasm on the part of local society for the 
persons thus honoured. Gwendolen Hayes is dis- 
covered to be what she really is—extremely pretty, 
and various gentlemen of the neighbourhood pay 
her marked attentions. Among these is no less a 
person than Lady Hilda’s only son, for whom a rich 
marriage has already been projected by his am- 
bitious mother. This fact is the only excuse that 
can be offered for the extreme cruelty which dis- 
tinguishes the real Lady Hilda from the imaginary 
lady of Mrs. Hayes’s fancy. How great that cruelty 
is may be gathered from the fact that, having pro- 
mised to send her carriage to convey the widow and 
Gwen to her house on Christmas Day, she forgets to 
do so, and utterly ignores the invitation she had given 
them. The consequences of her heartlessness are 
disastrous, for Mrs. Hayes, being left without dinner 
in a fireless house on a bitter winter night, is 
promptly seized with congestion of the lungs, and 
dies, leaving the unhappy Gwen without even the 
small resource of a pension. We are glad to say 
that the girl has spirit enough to tell the real Lady 
Hilda what she thinks of her. For Gwen herself 
fortune speedily changes in a most dramatic fashion, 
and she is suddenly raised to a position in which 
even Lady Hilda Summers cannot pretend to look 
down upon her. How this comes about, and what 
other pleasant surprises are in store for Mrs. 
Croker’s heroine, may be learned in the vivacious 
and entertaining pages of the story. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue first place in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review is given to the “Life of General 
Sir Edward Hamley,” the author of the “ Operations 
of War.” It is claimed for this work—no doubt 
with perfect justice—that it inaugurated a new era 
in the progress of English military science. Apart, 
however, from the genius shown in its composition, 
a high place is assigned to Hamley both as a man of 
letters and a military commander—higher, we think, 
than that to which his actual performances in 
either field entitle him. The account of Hamley’s 
share in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir gives occasion 
for some severe strictures on the conduct of the 
Egyptian campaign. The Quarterly eschews current 
politics, limiting itself to articles of a more or 
less academical character on “ Democratic Finance” 
and the “ Citizenship of the English Nobility.” Ac- 
cording to the former the eyes of the British citizen 
have been gradually opened to the evils of demo- 
cratic rule, the final factor in his disillusionment 
being the argumentum ad crumenam supplied by 
the wasteful expenditure of Parliament and local 
bodies. The tendencies which have long been 
visible on the Continent, especially in France, are 
showing themselves in this country also. Apart 
from prejudice, incompetence, and corruption, which, 
in one form or another, are rife among (e.g.) Poor 
Law Unions, the growth of State and Municipal 
Socialism (here assumed to be the natural outcome 
of Democracy) is continually draining the resources 
of private enterprise in order to promote ruinous 
or unwarrantable schemes. So reactionary is the 
writer that he would willingly revert to a com- 
pletely voluntary system of education, but, 
recognising the impossibility of such a_ step, 
he merely suggests that elementary education 
alone*should receive State aid. “The Citizenship 
of the English Nobility,” a well-written but 
very antiquated paper, advocates a return to the 
policy of the “ Young England” party, adapted, 
of course, to the exigencies of a later period. In 
the University “Settlements” the writer sees an 
excellent means of bringing the nobility into touch 
with the masses, and at the same time furnishing 
them with the knowledge requisite for salutary 
legislation. The proposal—as the writer himself 
cannot help seeing—only brings into relief the 
absurdity of still regarding the nobility as a distinct 
stratum in the sccial commonwealth. “The Philo- 
sophy of Belief” is a detailed analysis of the Duke 
of Argyll’s book, almost the only criticism put for- 
ward being a mild remonstrance with the duke 
for not paying more regard to the “science of 
comparative religions.” Passing to literary matter, 
we have an article pleading for a mystic rather 
than a literal interpretation of the “ Vita Nuova”: 
the high-wrought character of the allegory will 
excite the interest even of those who are not suffi- 
ciently versed in Dante to weigh the evidence 
adduced in its favour. MRossetti's more fervid 
admirers will not be pleased with an article on 
the poet-artist in which it is distinctly stated that 
“ Lilith” and “Venus Verticordia” took the place 
of “ Ancilla Domini” and “the Blessed Damozel,” 
and that the «sthetic revolution typifies a corre- 
sponding change in the moral character of the 
author. “New Methods of Historical Enquiry” is 
a discriminating panegyric of Mr. J. H. Round; its 
full force will be grasped only by those who have 
followed Mr. Round’s attack on the late Professor 
Freeman. “ The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald” is a 
very readable article, marked by a lightness of touch 
and an easy graphic style which are somewhat un- 
common features in the more solid reviews. 

The fascinating study of gardening forms a link 
between the two leading quarterlies. The article 
in the Quarterly Review gives a detailed history of 
English gardening, closing with several pages of 
somewhat rapturous comment on the associations 
which a garden may preserve for the thoughtful 





and impressionable mind. The writer in the Edin. 
burgh Review has much to tell us of the gardens of 
the Italian Renascence, rendered almost more 
beautiful by the wild luxuriance of vegetation 
which overspreads the ruined terraces and stairs, 
He, too, writes historically of the English garden, 
though in a more summary manner. As to the 
respective merits of the formal and the landscape 
garden, he advocates a judicious combination 
of the features of both, though his prejudices 
evidently lean towards the “free” style. Turning 
to weightier matters, the article on “ Egypt” 
makes out the best possible case for the Soudan 
Campaign and the maintenance of our present 
position in Egypt. As regards the former, the 
benefits which Egypt would derive from the re- 
acquisition of the Soudan, great though they are, 
would not justify the employment of Egyptian 
revenue towards that end, even if it were forth- 
coming to the requisite amount. The campaign 
must therefore be defended on other grounds, 
weighty enough to warrant the outlay of two, 
three, or five millions of English revenue. These 
grounds are found in the interest of Great Britain, 
which requires us to occupy the territory before it 
is seized by some other European power ; the interest 
of the Triple Alliance, which bound us to support 
our ally Italy; and the interest of humanity, 
which demands the suppression of Baggara atroci- 
ties in the Soudan. In thus supporting a forward 
policy in the Soudan, it is of course assumed 
that the present system of administration is 
to be continued. Supposing evacuation to be 
contemplated, it would be worse than useless to 
hand over to Egypt a vast region which she is 
incapable of governing. The same line of argument 
is extended to the case of Egypt herself. What- 
ever may be thought of these arguments, all who 
read the article must admit that they are presented 
in a singularly clear and forcible manner. “ The 
government of France since 1870" is d reading 

enough, Ministry following on the heels of Minis 
try without any apparent rhyme or reason. The 
foreigner wonders how a country ruled in this 
manner is preserved from falling into utter chaos. 
The answer given is twofold: in the first place the 
industrial proclivities of the French are so strong 
that they go on accumulating wealth with little 
regard to political parties; and, secondly, the cen- 
tralised system of administration organised by the 
first Napoleon resists the disintegrating tendencies 
which prevail in the sphere of legislation. The 
writer shows how the laicization of elemen- 
tary education may easily be exaggerated through 
an unguarded use of statistics, and he contends 
that the position of the Church is secured by 
the Concordat of Napoleon. An impartial review 
of the progress of the Catholic Revival of the 
nineteenth century throughout Europe forms a 
somewhat curious introduction to a very personal 
critique of the career and character of Cardinal 
Manning. The sympathetic writer on the “ New 
Scottish Novelists” is forced to admit that the vein 
opened by Barrie in his “ Auld Licht Idylls” is 
already pretty well worked out. 


WAGNER, AND OTHERS. 
Tue Lsoenps or THE WaGner Drama. Studies A. , aenateay and 
Romance. By Jessie L. Weston. London: D. N 
Tse Case or WaGNnzr. NIETZSCHE CONTRA W. Pratt “Tae TWILIGHT 
or THe Ivors. Tae Anticieist. By Freidrich Nietzsche. Trans- 
lated by T. Common. Edited by Alexander Tille, Ph.D. London : 
H. Heury & Co. 


Miss Weston had already proved her interest in the literary 
side of Wagner’s work and her oo in this sphere by 
her translation of the Parzival of Ifram von Eschenbach 
into English verse, and by a re-telling of the Lohengrin story 
in ballad form; she now gives us a much needed and most 
useful popular “analysis of the materials which the Meister 
turned to such wonderful account. By many of those who 
have crowded into Covent Garden during the season now 
closing, and even of those who are filling the great opera-house 
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st Bayreuth during these hot midsummer days, Wagner's 
dramatic genius and his creative power are alike ill-understood. 
The musical construction and the treatment of ethical and 
philosophical problems have given rise to so much yw oeee 
and are 80 much more present to the anditor, that he frequently 
remains unaware of the tour de force which—these things apart 
—puts Wagner in the front rank of literary artists and play- 
wrights. A smattering of Lee og is sufficient to correct 
extravagant ideas of the originality of his “ books,” but a deep 
acquaintance with the legends and literatures of which he made 
use does but add to the wonder which overcomes those who first 
watch these sublime spectacles. Miss Weston deals separately 
in each case with the legend and the drama, and her comparative 
method is of equal value on whichever side the reader's chief 
interest may lie. 

With characteristic wrong-headedness, the last four of 
Nietzsche’s writings (in the winter of 1888 he became — 
insane) are published as the first part—but numbered Vol. XI. 
—of an authorised edition of his collected works. Dr. Tille’s 
introductory essay on Evolution and Ethics is more than a little 
irrelevant to most of these ravings. But it assures us that 
“one drift of thought pervades” all Nietzsche’s work : “ Physi- 
ology as the criterion of valae of whatever is human, whether 
called art, culture, or religion; physiology as the sole arbiter 
of what is great and what is small, what is good and what is 
bad.” From which, and the succeeding biographical details, it 
appears that the sane man must either reject Nietzsche’s theory 
or ignore his work. We strongly recommend that the question 
be settled in the former sense. Most of the book must be read 
backward ; and the word “ decadent” becomes a sad nuisance. 
But otherwise, and always avoiding the dregs of theory, there 
is a store of vast entertainment in this strange volume for 
those who have a robust digestion and a taste for wild and 
whirling paradox. The Wagnerian, who finds himself in the 
dock in very good Christian company, will especially enjoy this 
mock indictment ; and we are far from saying that he may not 
profit by it. 





THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 


OvD AND New Booxsrnpincs. By Brander Matthews. 

New York : George Bell & Sons. 

Lovers of books will find in Mr. Brander Matthews’s beautifully 
illustrated pases much to enlighten them as to the mystery and 
history of bookbinding in England and in France, with an 
amusing account of the Grolier Club at New York, so called 
after the most famous and accomplished of bookbinders and 
book lovers, Jean Grolier, who flourished in the early portion of 
the sixteenth century. He was the friend and patron of the 
celebrated printer Aldus, and a lover of the New Learning. 
“His praises,” we are told, “ are repeated in many a dedication 
from the scholars and the publisher- printers of the period. 
Many a book was brought out wholly or partly at his expense. 
The managers of the Aldine Press often borrowed money from 
him, and never applied in vain. He quarrelled once with 
Benvenuto Cellini, but he was a close friend of Geoffroy Tory. 
He was a scholar, as is attested by the elegant Latinity of his 
extant correspondence. He was an artist of not a little skill 
with the pencil, as a sketch in his copy of the ‘ Maxims’ of 
Erasmus proves. Fournier thought that perhaps Grolier him- 
self designed the graceful arabesques and interwoven bands 
which characterise the covers of his books. Compared with the 
other bindings of the same time and of the same country, those 
~ Grolier are distinguished by an unequalled and unfailing 
aste,” 

From the charming story of Grolier and his exquisite work- 
manship the author passes on to that of De Thou and that of 
the illustrious “ Le Gascon,” so called from his supposed Gascon 
origin, who appears to have rivalled ‘the magnificent master- 
ae of Grolier. It *p rs that the supremacy of the 

P other Europeans was somewhat 


London and 


trench bookbinders over a 
clouded in the reign of Louis XIV., who sought to dominate 
every art. His reign was indeed a golden age for French 
literatare, but it was but an over-gilt age of French binding, 
ending as it did in “the brutal luxury of heavy gilding” and 
“in the negation of art.” France, however, speedily recovered 
her marked supremacy in the craft, which continued to the out 
break of the French Revolution, when all demand for fine work 
suddenly ceased. Its trained and skilled workmen died off or 
fled, its shops were deserted, and the very traditions of the craft 
disappeared. It is here stated that the volumes bound in 
France for Maples, Louis XVIII, and Louis Philippe are 
remarkable only for their ugliness and abnegation of taste. 
England has produced only a few great bookbinders, such as 
Roger Payne, “ who helped to revive the traditions of the 
French binders, who soon su again their British rivals, 
just as a follower of Bewick who revealed to the French the 
peeaeiiies of the art of wood engraving, in which the French 

ve also become superior to the British.” At the present day 
Mr. Cobden Sanderson is regarded by Mr. Brander Matthews as 
the leading artist amongst British bookbinders. He is the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Mr. William Morris (the poet) and 





of Mr. Walter Crane, with whose Socialistic propaganda he is 
in full sympathy. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS. 


Tue Etements or Puysics. A College Textbook. By Edward L. 
Nichols and William 8, Franklin. In 3 vols. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 

OF Messrs. Nichols and Franklin’s textbook, the first volume, 
on Mechanics and Heat, is to be followed by a second on 
Electricity and Magnetism, and a third on Sound and Light. 
The book is intended to contain concise statements of physical 
laws and a systematic development of principles. Descriptions 
of phenomena have been largely omitted. The study of the 
text, it has been assumed, “ will always be accompanied by, and 
indeed be supplementary to, a course of carefully arranged and 
fully illustrated lectures.” “A knowledge of the elements of the 
caleulus, the natural language of physics, has been taken for 
granted, but the degree of mathematical experience of the 
undergraduate reader, necessarily limited, has been kept in 
view, and the various proofs and the demonstrations have been 
given the simplest possible form.’” To Mechanics 150 pages are 
assigned ; to Heat 70 pages. The part on Mechanics begins 
with an account of the modern system of physical measure- 
ment. The part on Heat is a condensed treatise on thermo- 
dynamies. The treatment all through is competent and 
accurate. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

Ir was an excellent idea on Mr. Brimley Johnson’s part to bring 
together into one view what Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
Coleridge have to ssy about their school-boy experiences at 
Christ’s Hospital, since nowhere would it be possible to find 
a more artless and at the same time a more attractive picture of 
Bluecoat life at the close of last century. Much has happened 
in the educational world, as elsewhere, since “ Elia” and his 
dreamy comrades were at school; and even at Christ’s Hospital 
—glorious survival, in many respects, though it still is of the 
mediaeval spirit—changed ideals and modern progress have made 
themselves felt, though its traditions and antique ceremonies 
have remained unaltered for several centuries. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson has prefixed to the volume an account of the founda. 
tion, taken chiefly from a quaint ancient document which was 
rivately printed for the Governors in 1889, after it had lo 
ain neglected in ambush. The actuality of the narrative is sti 
further heightened by reproductions of scarce old engravings and 
portraits, some of which are of uncommon interest; and we are 
lad to find that where notes are needed to explain allusions in 
Coleridge's “ Literaria Biographia,” Leigh Hunt’s “ Auto- 
or “The Essays of Elia,” they are duly given. 

harles Lamb and Leigh Hunt became Bluecoat boys at the age 
of seven, but Coleridge was two years older when he entered 
Christ’s Hospital. We are glad to find that the forms of 
admission in each case, with the usual signatures and state- 
ments, are reproduced in the book from the original papers 
preserved amongst the archives of the school. The followin 
passage from Charles Lamb speaks for itself; and it woul 
not be difficult to gather out of the book other quota. 
tions of more than passing interest:—“ The Christ’s Hos- 
pital, or Bluecoat, boy has a distinctive character of his 
own, as far removed from the abject qualities of a common 
charity-boy as it is from the disgusting forwardness of a lad 
brongh up at some other of the Public schools. There is 
pride in it, accumulated from the circumstances which I have 
described as differencing him from the former; and there is a 
restraining modesty, from a sense of obligation and dependence, 
which must ever keep his deportment from assimilating to that 
of the latter. His very garb, as it is antique and venerable, 
feeds his self- t; as it is a badge of dependence, it restrains 
the nataral petalance of that age from breaking out into overt 
acts of insolence. This produces silence and a reserve before 
strangers, yet not that cowardly shyness which boys mewed up 
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*Cunrist’s Hosprran: Recontections or Lams, COLERIDGE, AND 
Leton Hunt. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson; with Some Account 
of its Foundation, Illustrated. London: George Allen. 

Tae KarakoraMs anp Kasumrr: An Account or 4 Jounnzy. By 
Oscar Eckenstein. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“Tae Sarronstat, Gazette.” ConpucTep BY Psrer SaLTonstatt, 
Ese., AND WRITTEN By Vagiovs Hanns, By Ella Fuller Maitland, 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

Frrvora. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


My Baepap, By Elliot Dickson. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
ETROSPECT. By Mrs. London: Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co. 


A R 

Guns anp CavALRY: TitkiR PERFORMANCES IN THE PAST, AND THEIR 
Prospects IN THE Futurs. By Major E. 8. May, R.A. Plans 
and Illustrations, London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Russell Barrington. 
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at home will feel; he will speak up when spoken to, but the 
stranger must begin the conversation with him. Within his 
bounds he is all fire and play; but in the streets he steals along 
with all the self-concentration of a young monk. He is never 
known to mix with other boys; they are a sort of laity to him. 
All this proceeds, I have no doubt, from the continual conscious- 
ness which he carries about him of the difference of his dress 
from that of the rest of the world; with a modest jealousy over 
himself, lest by overhastily mixing with common and secular 
layfellows he should commit the dignity of his cloth.” We 
freartily commend this admirable compilation to all who care to 
regard the light, and shadows of life threugh the eyes of 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt at Christ’s Hospital when 
George the Third was king. 

Under the somewhat disconcerting title “ The Karakorams 
and Kashmir” much pleasant travel-talk concerning life and 
adventure in a wild and still little known quarter of the globe 
lies hidden. The author—Mr. Oscar Eckenstein—went out in a 
scientific capacity as a member of Sir W. M. Conway’s climbing 
expedition to the Karakoram Himalayas, but he afterwards left 
the main party, and much of this narrative consists of bold, in- 
dependent wanderings. The volume consists of letters written 
home at the time, interspersed with extracts from the writer's 
journal, and we are bound to add that it gives a pithy, clear, 
slightly cynical but vivid and agreeable, description of places 
and people at Srinagar, Bandipur, Burzil, Gilgit, Askole, and 
other points of interest. Mr. Eckenstein gives an amusing 
account of his intercourse with the people, and many details 
concerning their manners and customs: “ The city of Srinagar 
is in one respect a very curious one; there is no wheeled traffic 
in it whatever. It would be quite impossible to have any except 
in one or two places; the majority of the streets are much too 
narrow. I wandered a great deal about the city; I went to all 
sorts of workshops, and looked at the processes of manufacture 
and at the tools used. The latter are very primitive, but handled 
with great skill and infinite patience, so that really good work 
ean and does result. But that is only so in comparatively few 
eases; cheap and inferior work is largely manufactured and sold 
to the white man who comes here, and who—at least, in most 
eases—knows nothing of workmanship, and whose execrable 
taste is rapidly undermining the true artistic feeling which 
seems to be the natural gift of almost every native.” 

Miss Fuller Maitland’s latest book will not disappoint those 
who know the charm of Bethia Hardacre’s arch confessions. 
“The ‘Saltonstall Gazette” is supposed—like other journals 
ancient and modern—to be written by “ various hands,” but 
everywhere in its delightful pages the spirit is the same, and, 
somehow, at almost every turn we find ourselves thinking of 
“* Mr. Spectator” and his fair and formal friends in the classic 
days of Queen Anne. There is humour in the book, and fancy 
as well, and much quaint lore of a kind with which this 
generation is not too familiar. The minor moralities of life 
leap to light upon the page in the company of much gentle 
wisdom and gay banter; and if some of the freaks and foibles 
of average humanity are quizzed, vivacious irony rather than 
ill nature is oy in the process. The charm of fine 
manners is in the book, and much of the tender grace of a day 
that is dead. The literary flavour is piquant, and altogether 
the book successfully surmounts the commonplace either in 
thought or expression. 

“ Frivola” is the modest title which Dr. Jessopp gives to a 
group of his collected papers. All of them are interesting ; and 
not least, the extremely pithy, matter-of-fact account of a 
mysterious spectral monk who invaded a room at Lord Oxford’s 
place, Mannington Hall, as Dr. Jessopp was taking notes from 
some old books when the house was still and the night far 
spent. “The Ups and Downs of a Nunnery” is a charming 
and pathetic sketch of conventual life in Norfolk in distant 
centuries. There are some amusing snatches of boyish auto- 
biography in the paper entitled “ Books that have Helped Me.” 
Dr. Jessopp confesses to having been discovered in his youthful 
days with “Tom Jones” under his pillow—a misdemeanour 
which foreed him to make the acquaintance of Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained” as correctives. 


the volume to show in what part of Scotland one must look for 
Mr. Elliot Dickson’s northern “ Bagdad,” and it seems it is a 
place called Cairnharrow, not remote from Balmaghie, the 
“parish in which S. R. Crockett was born.” All this is very 
interesting. no doubt, for those who cara for laboured short 
dialect stories of rough workmanship and doubtful charm. 

Mrs. Russell Barrington’s reprint of her articles gives, 
equally with the new essay with which the volume opens, “A 
gaa os As a matter of convenience, however, we think 
the publishers might have given us the names of the various 
artic s~thastanell if necessary—at the head of the page. 
There is something very interesting in reading again about the 
initiation of the Kyrle Society, and the good work of that great, 
quiet woman, Miss Octavia Hill; of Rossetti at one time, of 
Leighton at another, just dead ; and of the thoughts and feelings 
aroused at the time by the works under revision in the Seventies 
and ’Eighties. It is still true, as it was in 1881, that “ our 
modern civilisation having sapped away many of the innocent 
sources of pleasure from the _ of our poor, it becomes a 
distinct duty to refund to those poor, as far as we can, some 
portion of those pleasures which civilisation has procured for 
the richer classes at the expense of the workers.” We might 
inquire whether civilisation was itself civilised to sap away any 
innocent pleasure, and whether we are justified in using the 
expression “as far as we can” where justice is concerned ; but 
since we believe that many are giving their very selves un- 
stintingly to the cause of the poor and weak, we may live in 
hope that by their examples true civilisation may be taught. 

Civilians, as well as soldiers, will find much that is of interest 
in Major E.S. May’s account of “ Guns and Cavalry.” Questions 
of military tactics, which it would be folly here to attempt 
to discuss, are critically examined in these pages; and some 
attempt is also made to forecast the development of military 
skill in such directions in the campaigns which may yet await 
us. The volume, it is needless to say, is the outcome of much 
practical experience, and from the first page to the last is written 
with enviable lucidity. 
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